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EGYPT TWO YEARS AFTER MORSI (PART I) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Middle East and North Africa, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. The subcommittee will come to order. 

After recognizing myself and Ranking Member Mr. Deutch from 
Florida for 5 minutes each for our opening statements, I will then 
recognize other members seeking recognition for 1 minute. We will 
then hear from our witnesses and your prepared statements, with¬ 
out objection, will be made a part of the record. And members may 
have 5 days to insert statements and questions for the record, sub¬ 
ject to the length limitation in the rules. 

And the Chair now recognizes herself for 5 minutes. 

Egypt has always been of central importance to the Middle East 
and the region’s stability. It has also been a strategic interest for 
the United States, our policy objectives in the region, and our na¬ 
tional security. The Suez Canal remains an all-important waterway 
that serves as a strategic asset for global trade and, just as impor¬ 
tantly, the avenue which U.S. warships can easily traverse between 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 

Over the past 4 years, we have certainly seen Egypt undergo 
drastic changes. As policymakers, we face one of the more difficult 
challenges in Egypt, and today’s hearing is entitled Egypt: Two 
Years After Morsi, to examine the ever-changing dynamics on the 
ground of that country. 

Since the 2011 revolution, the change we had hoped to see for 
Egypt has been slow to come, to say the least. For many of us, my¬ 
self included, we believe that human rights is a top priority that 
must be taken into account as we formulate our foreign policy ob¬ 
jective. We want to see people living in free democratic and open 
societies where everyone can practice, without fear, their religion 
and where everyone is treated equally and fairly. 

In March of this year, an Egyptian court ruled that parliamen¬ 
tary elections had to be postponed, marking a major setback in 
Egypt’s path to democracy. The authorities in Egypt and different 
branches of government must work together to ensure that the 
elections are scheduled as quickly as possible and in accordance 
with Egyptian law. 


(1) 
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It is important to note that elections for the sake of elections are 
not the only requirement for a democracy. A government must also 
govern democratically and respect the rights of its citizens. But we 
also understand that there can be no economic prosperity and no 
political stability without safety and security. And right now Egypt 
faces threats from the Sinai and along its border with Libya, and 
Cairo plays an important role as a counterbalance to the Iranian 
regime’s hegemonic ambitions in the region. 

Egypt has taken a very active role in the Sinai, which for years 
has been ignored by Cairo, and is confronting the radical terror 
groups, some affiliated with ISIL. Egypt has long been a vital— 
Egypt has also been vital in cutting off and destroying the tunnels 
in Gaza used by Hamas and has been working closely with Israel 
to combat their shared threats. 

Earlier this year, the administration decided to resume weapons 
transfers to Egypt to help Cairo counter some of these threats. In 
2013, Mr. Connolly and I commissioned a three-phase report from 
the Government Accountability Office to assess our foreign assist¬ 
ance to Egypt. The GAO is currently conducting this third phase, 
which will assess the security-related assistance, and the timing 
could not be more important as we resume these weapons sales. 

It is in our national security interest to see that these terror 
threats are eliminated and that Egypt remains a strategic ally and 
continues to have a good working relationship with Israel. 

Recently, Egypt has taken moves that signal that it is willing to 
move away from the U.S. toward a closer relationship with Russia. 
Russia has agreed to build a nuclear powerplant in Egypt, and the 
two have increased trade dramatically over the past year, and 
Putin has vowed to increase Russian weapons sales to Egypt. 

We cannot afford to allow Putin to undermine our ties with 
Egypt. It would be a serious blow to our national security interests. 
But as friends, it is also important that we take issue with Cairo’s 
lack of progress on the domestic front. I still remain deeply con¬ 
cerned over the fate of 43 NGO workers, many of whom are Amer¬ 
ican citizens who were convicted in absentia in a sham politically 
motivated trial. 

It would be a simple but important gesture for Sisi to pardon 
these individuals and signal that he is willing to move Egypt for¬ 
ward in a positive direction and could improve the U.S.-Egypt bi¬ 
lateral relationship. 

We should also look to reexamine the controversial laws against 
civil society, like the NGO law and the protest law. As much as the 
Egyptian people appreciate safety, security, and economic growth 
after the recent instability, they are also seeking far-reaching 
changes to the political process and the people’s relationship with 
the state. 

President Sisi should seize this opportunity to move forward on 
long-needed democratic reforms, and the U.S. can play an impor¬ 
tant role in that effort. What it boils down to is finding the right 
balance between security and democracy, and the United States 
must ensure that we leverage our assistance to promote both si¬ 
multaneously. 

With that, I am pleased to yield to the ranking member of our 
subcommittee, Mr. Deutch. 
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Mr. Deutch. Thank you, Madam Chairman. This hearing was 
intended to give members of this subcommittee the opportunity to 
take a broad look at the issues affecting Egypt today and the U.S.- 
Egypt relationship. 

I would like to take a moment to thank the chairman and my 
colleague, Mr. Connolly, who have been extremely focused on bring¬ 
ing justice to those 43 NGO workers who have still not been par¬ 
doned, including our witness here today, Dr. Okail. We must con¬ 
tinue to press for this justice. 

Since the overthrow of Mubarak, there have been differing opin¬ 
ions on Capitol Hill as to how we should approach Egypt. But I 
think we all agree that Egypt plays a critical role in a very volatile 
region, and it is, and should continue to be, an important partner 
of the United States. 

We want to see Egypt succeed economically, and we want to see 
long-term stability and safety. In 2011, the people of Egypt bravely 
took to the streets to seek freedoms and rights long denied under 
the autocratic rule of Mubarak. We were under no illusions then 
that this transition would be easy. We could not then, and we can¬ 
not now, expect Egyptian democracy to look like ours overnight. 

The subsequent election of Mohamed Morsi in 2012 was signifi¬ 
cant, but it was Morsi’s government who chose to jam through a 
new constitution with exceptional executive authority. It was 
Morsi’s government that failed to make tough economic choices, 
like reducing government subsidies to meet IMF requirements that 
would put the country back on a path to prosperity. And it was 
Morsi’s government who restricted the political space, cutting out 
those who sought to bring real democratic values to Egypt. 

So, in the summer of 2013, the people of Egypt again took to the 
streets to protest the barely year-old government, setting in motion 
the rise of the well-known military commander General al-Sisi. 
After another year of transition and interim government, the coun¬ 
try held a second presidential election in 2 years, electing the long 
respected general. 

For many, the election of President Sisi represented a return to 
normalcy. The Sisi government seemed to understand the need to 
return economic investment to Egypt and to strengthen the coun¬ 
try’s regional ties. The Gulf States infused Egypt with billions of 
dollars, with hopes of cementing the new government as a stabi¬ 
lizing force. 

A recent IMF review found that the Egyptian economy has begun 
to grow, and I was pleased to see the successful results of the eco¬ 
nomic investment confidence in March, which yielded some $60 bil¬ 
lion in investment pledges. I urge the government to continue to 
take the tough steps needed to restore Egypt’s financial stability 
and to bring relief to the people. 

Many of us here in Washington have also welcomed President 
Sisi’s commitment to security issues. The government has faced a 
daunting challenge of policing the Sinai, which had become vir¬ 
tually lawless in the years after Mubarak. President Sisi made 
clear that he would continue close cooperation with Israel’s military 
to prevent terror groups from exploiting this region. These efforts 
have come at great cost to the Egyptian military, and we are grate¬ 
ful for them. 
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President Sisi has been committed to stopping Hamas from 
building and using terror tunnels to smuggle weapons into Gaza. 
The government has destroyed hundreds of tunnels, and in a 
speech last week President Sisi estimated his forces have destroyed 
80 percent of these tunnels. 

Egypt is also facing great challenges on its borders with Sudan 
and Libya, as these countries become havens for terror training 
and weapons transit. We all mourn the victims of the gruesome at¬ 
tack on Egyptian Christians by ISIS affiliates in Libya, and I, too, 
am greatly concerned about Libya’s potential to descend into great¬ 
er chaos, but military action could potentially provoke even greater 
internal instability. 

Nevertheless, I agree with our Egyptian partners that the inter¬ 
national community must play a role in getting Libya back on 
track, and I appreciate Egypt’s close cooperation with its neighbors 
as they seek to address regional threats as a regional bloc. I believe 
the United States must continue to support Egypt, and I support 
continued assistance. 

But I am pleased to see our administration moving forward with 
a rebalance of our aid relationship that will allow Egypt to better 
address the most pressing threats and continue to cooperate with 
the U.S. in significant areas like counterterrorism. But like many 
friends of Egypt, I am concerned about the erosion of civil society 
and human rights in the name of security. 

Regardless of who sits in power, the United States should be de¬ 
livering the same message to every government leader. And the 
message is clear: Human rights matter. I am concerned that too 
many restrictions have been placed on free expression. I am con¬ 
cerned about the arrests of journalists and about religious freedom, 
and I am concerned about laws that restrict the work of civil soci¬ 
ety actors or prevent any form of peaceful assembly. 

There must be a way to balance necessary security measures 
while protecting and enhancing the basic freedoms of the people of 
Egypt. This includes fostering good governance, rule of law, and 
routing out corruption and accountability for security services and 
government actors. And I have to say I was particularly dismayed 
this week to see media reports of rampant sexual abuse by policy 
and security services. 

I am also concerned about the impact of mass arrests and the 
handing down of mass death sentences. I hope our witnesses can 
speak to the message that this sends to society. 

And I also hope to hear from our witnesses their thoughts on the 
death sentence handed down on Monday to Morsi and how it has 
been received by the Egyptian people. As I have said, I believe in 
a strong Egypt and a strong U.S.-Egypt partnership. I want to see 
Egypt move forward on a path to stability and democracy, but even 
the closest of friends must be able to share and work through con¬ 
cerns. 

Today, I look to our witnesses to help us understand how we can 
balance and strengthen this relationship and ensure a successful 
future for all of the people of Egypt. And I yield back. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Deutch. 
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I am now pleased to yield to other members for their opening 
statements. Mr. Rohrabacher of California. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much for holding this hear¬ 
ing today. What happens in Egypt will determine the future not 
only of the Middle East but of the world, and we need to under¬ 
stand that. If Egypt falls under the control of the radical Islamic 
forces that now threaten that region, what we will have is the Gulf 
countries one by one will fall like leaves from a tree as the whole 
dynamic of that region will change. 

Radical Islam will then thrust itself into Central Asia, and with¬ 
in a short time we will have a monstrous threat to Western civili¬ 
zation, a historic change, C change, that could for many years 
turn—put us into a situation of danger and a dark future. There 
is only person and one regime and one government that stands in 
the way of that, and that is President al-Sisi of Egypt. We owe him 
and the people of Egypt our utmost support to prevent this horrible 
scenario for the rest of the world and the rest of that region. 

Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you, Madam Chairman. Timely hearing 
and glad we were able to collaborate on a report in terms of the 
status of U.S. aid. The fact of the matter is, a coup occurred in 
Egypt, and the United States Government has yet formally to ac¬ 
knowledge that because of the consequences under the law. 

The military alliance with Egypt is a very important one, and I 
understand putting a certain primacy on that, but we have paid a 
price for it. So have the Egyptian people, with respect to rule of 
law, with respect to civic engagement, with respect to the need to 
create political space. 

As the current Egyptian government moves forward, hopefully 
we can make progress in all of these areas. If we don’t, the crack¬ 
down that has occurred is going to lead to a backlash that will lead 
us we don’t know where, but certainly we won’t like it, and it prob¬ 
ably will have consequences far beyond the current consequences of 
the military government. 

So I am looking forward to hearing the testimony today and 
where we are in terms of these areas with the current Egyptian 
government. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Meadows. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Madam Chairman. Thank you each 
for your testimony here today. We look forward to hearing it. I 
apologize, I am going to have to step out, back and forth, but we 
are monitoring this. I think it is critical that we are here today 
making great progress. 

Ambassador Tawfik is a good friend here, and I consider him a 
personal friend. In both the good and the bad times we have talked 
about the progress that is being made in Egypt. It is imperative 
that the American people know that we stand by the Egyptians 
wanting to govern Egypt, and it is not America wanting to impose 
its values on Egypt, but it is also critical that Egypt stands so 
strong in a very tough neighborhood to really add that stability. 
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And so I look forward to hearing your testimony, look forward to 
working with the Egyptian people in bringing not only the rule of 
law back front and center but certainly investments from the 
United States to continue to flow back to Egypt. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Meadows. 

Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr Cicilline. Thank you, Chairman and Ranking Member, for 
calling this very timely hearing on Egypt after Morsi. And thank 
you to our witnesses for being here today. 

My view is that the post-Morsi description only gets at part of 
the equation in Egypt. The Egyptian people have experienced an 
incredible amount of disruption, chaos, and change over the past 4 
years. They are living in a post-Mubarak, post-Revolutionary, and 
post-Morsi era. And today they are living under a regime that is 
perhaps most aptly described as Mubarak 2.0, turning to oppres¬ 
sion in the name of security. 

However, there are some significant differences between the 
landscape now and Egypt under Mubarak. Waves of unrest have 
left the Middle East in utter chaos, have increased terrorist attacks 
and flow of refugees in Egypt. The United States has watched as 
two successive governments were toppled and is now reevaluating 
some of its longstanding policies toward the Egyptian government. 

But most importantly the Egyptian people have seen what they 
can do. They have experienced what they can achieve when they 
stand together in support of human rights and democratic freedoms 
against a tyrannical regime. And I think the question we need to 
ask is whether the Egyptian people who have won and lost so much 
over the past 4 years are willing to live under a regime that resorts 
to the same old tactics of intimidation, repression, and violence 
against their own people in the name of security. 

I think ultimately they are not, and that our policies toward 
Egypt need to reflect not just a security relationship, which is vi¬ 
tally important, but also the reality that the model of supporting 
an autocratic regime is inherently unstable in the long term. 

We absolutely must push the al-Sisi regime to enact democratic 
reforms and respectful fundamental human rights, and I fear that 
Egypt will find itself once again in the midst of volatile leadership 
change if we do not. 

Thank you to the witnesses for being here today, and I look for¬ 
ward to your testimony. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Trott. 

Mr. Trott. I want to thank the chairwoman and Ranking Mem¬ 
ber for holding this timely and critical hearing. And to the wit¬ 
nesses, thank you for taking your time to share your insight on the 
state of Egypt. 

I am from southeast Michigan, and I am proud to represent a 
large and vibrant Coptic community. It is a church with a long his¬ 
tory, but it often seems that their interests and concerns since the 
2011 uprising have gone unnoticed, if not completely ignored. 
While the Copts have been largely in peril since St. Mark brought 
Christianity to Egypt over 2,000 years ago, the 2011 revolution 
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brought renewed hopes of freedom, tolerance, and more prominent 
participation in public life. 

As we have seen through various governments that have each 
had control over Egypt since Mubarak’s downfall, the Copts con¬ 
tinue to be marginalized or used as a political tool. Sectarian con¬ 
flicts in rural areas often lead to government-controlled reconcili¬ 
ation sessions, which tend to leave the victims with no justice and 
the defendant with no more than a slap on the wrist. 

Under Morsi’s regime, the Copts were subject to blatant sec¬ 
tarian rhetoric, inaction by state security, and even an attack by 
state security forces on the Coptic Cathedral. Subsequently, after 
Morsi’s overthrow, there was what only can be described as unprec¬ 
edented coordinated attacks on numerous Coptic Christian institu¬ 
tions. In what could only be viewed as a series of positive develop¬ 
ments, President Sisi promised to repair and rebuild numerous 
Coptic churches and recently called for a religious revolution. 

Today, I look forward to hearing from my colleagues and the es¬ 
teemed witnesses on how the Copts are faring under President Sisi 
and the current state of U.S.-Egypt relations. 

Thank you for your time today. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Excellent statements from all members, and 
now we would like to introduce our panelists. 

First, we welcome Dr. Eric Trager, who is currently the Esther 
K. Wagner fellow at The Washington Institute for Near East Pol¬ 
icy. Dr. Trager is an expert on Egyptian politics and has taught at 
the University of Michigan—Go Blue—and at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Welcome, Dr. Trager. 

Second, we welcome Mr. Samuel Tadros, who is a senior fellow 
at the Hudson Institute’s Center for Religious Freedom. Previously, 
he was a senior partner at the Egyptian Union of Liberal Youth 
and a lecturer at the School of Advanced International Studies at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Welcome. 

And last, but certainly not least, we welcome Dr. Nancy Okail. 
Dr. Okail is the executive director of the Tahrir Institute for Mid¬ 
dle East Policy and has 12 years’ experience promoting democracy 
and development in the Middle East and North Africa. And, as we 
have heard, she is quite active in promoting peace and democracy 
in Egypt. 

Prior to joining the Tahrir Institute, she served as the director 
of the Egypt program at Freedom House and is one of the 43 de¬ 
fendants convicted and sentenced to prison in the political trial of 
the NGO workers in Egypt. 

So we welcome you as well, Doctor. 

And we will begin with you, Dr. Trager. 

STATEMENT OF ERIC TRAGER, PH.D., ESTHER K. WAGNER 

FELLOW, THE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR NEAR EAST 

POLICY 

Mr. Trager. Madam Chair, Ranking Member Deutch, it is a 
privilege to be here again before this subcommittee and to sit on 
this very distinguished panel. 
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Nearly 2 years ago, on June 30, 2013, unprecedented millions of 
protestors turned out across Egypt to demand President Mohamed 
Morsi’s ouster. While Morsi, a Muslim Brotherhood leader, nar¬ 
rowly won the June 2012 presidential elections, he rapidly lost sup¬ 
port. Morsi’s assertion of total power through a November 2012 
edict alienated a substantial cross-section of the Egyptian public, 
igniting demonstrations that continued for months. 

Then, as the economy plummeted and the tide of popular opinion 
shifted further against Morsi, Egypt’s state institutions mutinied. 
As a result, the Egyptian state was on the brink of collapse. Mean¬ 
while, rather than offering a political compromise, the Muslim 
Brotherhood mobilized thousands of its cadres to defend Morsi’s 
presidency, and indicated that it would use violence if necessary. 

This is the context in which Egypt’s military, led by then Defense 
Minister Abdul Fattah al-Sisi removed Morsi from power. Egypt 
was on the verge of severe civil strife, if not civil war, and many 
Egyptians feared that their country was headed the way of Syria 
or Libya, yet the manner of Morsi’s ouster had significant con¬ 
sequences for Egypt’s democratic prospects. By toppling Morsi, the 
Egyptian military locked itself in a “kill or be killed” struggle with 
the Brotherhood. 

The generals believe that they must destroy the Brotherhood or 
risk the Brotherhood remobilizing and seeking vengeance. And this 
fear is hardly theoretical; the Brotherhood openly calls for Presi¬ 
dent Sisi’s death; and it released a statement in January calling for 
jihad and martyrdom in fighting the regime. 

As a result, the post-Morsi period is perhaps the most brutal in 
Egypt’s contemporary history. Over 2,500 people have been killed, 
and over 16,000 have been detained. These developments are quite 
dispiriting for those who hope that the Arab Springs represented 
the dawn of a more democratic era in the Arab world. 

But at the same time, Washington should be realistic. It cannot 
influence Egypt in a more democratic direction, so long as the gov¬ 
ernment and the Muslim Brotherhood are locked in an existential 
struggle with each other. 

To be sure, the administration has tried to influence Egypt’s po¬ 
litical trajectory. In October 2013, the administration withheld 
most of the $1.3 billion in annual military aid to Egypt “pending 
credible progress toward an inclusive, democratically elected civil¬ 
ian government.” This was a lose-lose proposition. Withholding 
military aid had no impact on Egypt’s authoritarianism. And at the 
same time, it soured the strategic relationship between Washington 
and Cairo in ways that have been mentioned earlier today. 

For this reason, the administration reversed its policy in March 
and resumed the aid. It is not in Washington’s interest to have 
tense relations with Cairo. After all, Egypt is an important stra¬ 
tegic partner. It coordinates with Washington a wide range of re¬ 
gional activities and has maintained a peace treaty with Israel 
since 1979. Washington relies on Egypt to grant preferred access 
to the Suez Canal and overflight rights to equip U.S. military bases 
in the Persian Gulf, and to support the current efforts against ISIS. 

President Sisi is also far more aligned with U.S. interest than 
Morsi. First, Egypt is once again a strategic partner against Iran. 
Whereas Morsi was the first Egyptian President to visit Tehran 
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since 1979, President Sisi has deployed the Egyptian Navy against 
the Iranian-backed Houthis in Yemen and expelled the Iranian 
Ambassador. 

As the administration seeks a nuclear arrangement with Iran, 
strengthening the U.S.-Egypt relationship can help reassure Wash¬ 
ington’s allies in the Persian Gulf. 

Second, Egypt is now aggressively battling jihadists in the Sinai. 
After refusing to act for many years, the Egyptian military 
launched a major operation in September 2013 against the 
jihadists, some of whom now affiliate with ISIS. 

Third, Egypt’s relationship with Israel has never been stronger. 
Whereas, Morsi refused to establish a channel between his presi¬ 
dential office and the Israeli government, President Sisi commu¬ 
nicates openly and directly with his Israeli counterpart. There is 
also unprecedented Egyptian-Israeli coordination on the Sinai. 

Fourth, Egypt is now constraining rather than aiding Hamas, 
which is a U.S. designated terrorist organization. Indeed, whereas 
Morsi welcomed Hamas officials to the Presidential Palace in 
Cairo, the Sisi government has shut down Hamas’ Cairo suburban 
headquarters. 

In closing, the proper policy toward Egypt is for Washington to 
cooperate with Cairo on regional strategy but not condone its re¬ 
pressiveness. If Washington doesn’t draw this distinction, if it in¬ 
stead conditions its relationship with Cairo on its progress toward 
democracy, the strategic relationship will suffer without any posi¬ 
tive impact on Egypt’s domestic politics. 

Thank you for listening. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Trager follows:] 
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Madam Chair, Ranking Member Dculch, it is a privilege lo be here again before this subcommittee, 
particularly to discuss a subject of such great importance to American interests and security as the U S.-Egypt 
relationship. 

Nearly two years ago, on June 30, 2013, unprecedented millions of protestors descended on the central squares 
across Egypt to demand President Mohamed Morsi's ouster. While Morsi, a Muslim Brotherhood leader, had 
narrowly won the June 2012 presidential elections, he rapidly lost support. Morsi's assertion of total executive 
power through a November 2012 constitutional declaration alienated a substantial cross section of the Egyptian 
public, setting off frequent — and often violent — demonstrations that continued for months. Meanwhile, as the 
economy plummeted and the tide of popular opinion shifted further against Morsi, Egypt's stale institutions 
mutinied: bureaucracies became unresponsive to Brotherhood ministers, police refused lo guard Brotherhood 
properties, and in some cases uniformed officers even stood alongside anti-Morsi protestors in the streets. As a 
result, the Egyptian stale was on the brink of collapse: by the time the massive June 30, 2013, demonstrations 
began, Morsi controlled practically nothing on the ground, and he was reduced lo being a president in name 
only. 


The Muslim Brotherhood, however, utterly misinterpreted the depth of this crisis, and refused to negotiate a 
political solution, such as early elections ora referendum on Morsi's presidency. Instead, it mobilized 
thousands of its cadres lo defend Morsi's "legitimacy," and indicated that it would use violence if necessary. At 
the Brotherhood's protest site in northern Cairo's Rabaa al-Adawiya Square, 1 personally witnessed hundreds of 
Muslim Brothers marching in formation as a vigilante group, chanting threatening slogans. Meanwhile, clashes 
between Muslim Brothers and their opponents erupted throughout the country', in which dozens were killed. 

This is the context in which Egypt’s military, led by then defense minister Abdul Fattah al-Sisi, removed Morsi 
from pow er on July 3,2013. Egypt was on the verge of severe civil strife, if not civil w ar, and many Egyptians 
feared that their country' was headed the way of Syria or Libya. Indeed, from the perspective of the generals 
and many Egyptians, Sisi's decision lo oust Morsi saved Egypt from outright chaos. 

Yet the maimer in which Morsi was removed from power had significant consequences for Egypt's democratic 
prospects. By toppling Morsi, the Egyptian military locked itself in a kill-or-be-killed struggle with the 
Brotherhood. The generals and their supporters believe that they must destroy the Brotherhood, or risk the 
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Brotherhood remobilizing, reluming to power, and seeking vengeance for Morsi's overthrow. And by the same 
token, the Brotherhood seeks to destroy the current government. Tn this vein. Brotherhood leaders openly call 
for Sisi's death, and the Brotherhood released a statement in January 2015 calling on its followers to embrace 
"jihad" and "martyrdom" in fighting the current regime. So after removing Morsi, Egypt's military'-backed 
government launched a brutal crackdown on the Brotherhood, repressing its protests with deadly force while 
decapitating the Brotherhood's hierarchical command-chain through a massive arrest campaign. This past 
weekend's death sentences for dozens of Brotherhood figures, including Morsi, constitute merely the latest 
chapter in the brutal power struggle that has defined Egypt's domestic politics in the post-Morsi period. 

The repression, however, has not stopped at the Brotherhood. Because the current regime sees most opposition 
activity as possibly enabling the Brotherhood's return, it has also cracked down on media criticism, non- 
Islamist opposition activism, and youth protests. And because many Egyptians are weary of political tumult 
and frightened by an upsurge of terrorist attacks within Egypt's major cities, they arc largely supportive of this 
crackdown — and, in many cases, encourage Egypt's police to deal with the Brotherhood and other 
oppositionists even more forcefully. 

Of course, these dynamics are quite dispiriting for those who hoped that the 2011 Arab Spring uprisings 
represented the dawn of a more democratic era in the Arab world, with Egypt leading the way. And 
Washington should in no way downplay the current Egyptian government's rcprcssivcncss, such as by 
declaring that Cairo is "transitioning toward democracy," as Secretary' of State John Kerry' did in July' 2014. 
But Washington should be realistic about its ability to influence Egypt in a more democratic direction so long 
as the government and the Muslim Brotherhood remain in a life-and-death struggle with each other. 

To be sure, the Obama administration has tried. In October 2013, the administration withheld most of the $1.3 
billion in annual military' aid to Egypt "pending credible progress toward an inclusive, democratically elected 
civilian government." This was a lose-lose proposition: withholding military aid had no impact on Egypt's 
domestic politics, which remained quite autocratic, and at the same lime it soured the strategic relationship 
between Washington and Cairo. In lieu of the U.S.-made F-16 fighter jets that are part of Egypt's military aid 
package, Egypt inked a $5.4 billion weapons deal with France. It also signed a preliminary $3.5 billion 
weapons deal with Russia, and granted Russian president Vladimir Putin a hero's welcome when he visited 
Cairo in February 2015. Meanwhile, Egypt reportedly partnered with the United Arab Emirates to attack 
jihadist sites in Libya without coordinating with Washington, and similarly rejected U S. assistance in Sinai. 

The Obama administration effectively recognized its blunder seventeen months later, in March 2015, when it 
announced that it would resume the $1.3 billion in aid to Egypt. But to signal its ongoing displeasure with 
Egypt's domestic political trajectory', it announced the end of cash-flow' financing of aid to Egypt after 2017. 

As a result, the U.S.-Egypt relationship will likely remain tense: if Cairo cannot depend on the reliable flow' of 
aid that cash-flow financing entails, it will likely continue turning to other partners for weapons, including 
partners that do not necessarily share U.S. interests in the Middle East. 

Fueling this tension isn't in Washington's interests, given Egypt's role as an important U.S. strategic partner. 
Egypt has maintained a peace treaty with Israel since 1979, and coordinates with Washington on a wide range 
of regional activities, including counterterrorism and diplomacy. Washington further relies on Egypt to grant 
preferred access in the Suez Canal and overflight rights to equip U.S. military bases in the Persian Gulf, and to 
support the current efforts against the Islamic State of Iraq and al-Sham (ISIS). 

But perhaps more to the point, the Sisi government represents a major opportunity for Washington, because it 
is significantly more closely aligned with U.S. interests than the Brotherhood-dominated government that 
preceded it. Consider the following: 

• Egypt is once again a strategic partner against Tran. Following former president Hosni Mubarak's 
ouster in February 2011, the ruling Supreme Council of the Armed Forces (SCAF) reversed more than 
three decades of tense relations with Iran by permitting Iranian w arships to transit the Suez Canal. 
Egypl-Iran relations warmed further under Morsi. His August 2012 visit to Tehran marked the first 
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visit by an Egyptian leader since 1979, and Morsi hosted then Iranian president Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad in Cairo in February 2013. The Brotherhood viewed its engagement with Tran as a 
mechanism for moving away from Washington's orbit and having more "balanced" global relations. 
Under Sisi, however, Egypt has returned to its prior anti-Iran posture: it has deployed its navy to 
prevent the Iran-backed Houthis from disrupting maritime traffic in the Bab al-Mandab Strait, and 
recently expelled the Iranian ambassador from Cairo on accoimt of Iran's aggressive regional 
activities. So as the Obama administration seeks a nuclear arrangement with Iran, strengthening the 
U.S.-Egypt relationship can help reassure Washington's Sunni Arab allies in the Persian Gulf that the 
United Slates isn't pivoting toward Tehran. 

• Egypt is, for the first time in its history, aggressively battling jihadists in the Sinai. For many 
years, the Egyptian government rebuffed Washington's calls to confront jihadists in the Sinai 
Peninsula. The Egyptian military did not want to be held responsible for operations that, in its view, 
were the purview of intelligence and the Ministry' of Interior. And during his year in power, Morsi 
similarly refused to authorize an aggressive campaign against the jihadists, since the Brotherhood 
believed that its electoral success would convince the jihadists to lay down their arms and embrace the 
Brotherhood's approach of "implementing sharia" through the ballot box. As a result, the jihadist 
threat grew significantly, and exploded in the months that follow-ed Morsi's ouster, during which 
hundreds of Egyptian security personnel were killed. Since September 2013, however, the Egyptian 
military' has been actively fighting die Sinai jihadists, some of w hom have declared their loyalty' to 
ISIS. The Egyptian military has also aggressively targeted the tunnel network that links Sinai and 
Gaza, which the jihadists used for escaping Sinai to hide and receive medical treatment. 

• Egypt's relationship with Israel has never been stronger. Despite being president of a country that 
signed a peace treaty' with Israel in 1979, Morsi refused to establish a communication channel between 
his presidential office and the Israeli government. Meanwhile, the Muslim Brotherhood repeatedly 
signaled that it intended to alter or end the peace treaty, such as by holding a popular referendum or 
parliamentary vole on it. By contrast. President Sisi communicates directly w ith Israeli prime minister 
Binvamin Netanyahu - and openly acknowledges this fact. The Sisi era has also w itnessed 
unprecedented coordination between Israel and Egypt on counterterrorism in the Sinai. 

• Egypt is constraining, rather than aiding, Hamas. Hamas is the Palestinian branch of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, and Morsi's victory' in the June 2012 elections benefited it considerably. Morsi became 
the first Egyptian president to welcome Hamas officials to the presidential palace in Cairo, thereby 
affording Hamas the same diplomatic treatment as the Palestinian Authority' receives. Morsi's ouster, 
however, reversed Hamas's fortunes: Hamas leaders' diplomatic access in Cairo diminished and its 
office in a Cairo suburb was shut down. Meanwhile, the Egyptian military has taken unprecedented 
measures to close the tunnels that arc used to smuggle goods, weapons, and personnel from Sinai into 
Gaza. 


To be sure, the Obama administration is right to be concerned about Egypt's domestic political trajectory, and 
it should use its diplomatic engagement with the Sisi government to encourage greater tolerance and political 
pluralism. But if Washington conditions its strategic relationship w ith Cairo on Egypt's progress toward 
democracy, it won't achieve democracy in Egypt given (he current circumstances, and will hurt the bilateral 
strategic relationship in the process. 

The current regional environment makes it particularly urgent for Washington to restore its relationship with 
Egypt on the basis of shared strategic interests. Specifically, Congress should encourage the Obama 
administration to proceed with the "strategic dialogue" that Cairo has requested since early 2014. This is an 
important opportunity to review the military aid relationship in a bilateral selling, and to coordinate both 
countries' strategies on a wide range of regional challenges. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Tadros. 

STATEMENT OF MR. SAMUEL TADROS, SENIOR FELLOW, 
HUDSON INSTITUTE 

Mr. Tadros. Madam Chairman, Ranking Member Deutch, distin¬ 
guished members of the committee, thank you for holding this im¬ 
portant hearing and for inviting me to testify today. 

For the past 4V2 years, and after decades of political stagnation, 
the foundations of the political order in Egypt were shaken to their 
core as the country’s citizens struggled with questions of democ¬ 
racy, the rule of law, and the country’s identity. 

In June 2013, following popular protests, the military removed 
President Morsi from power, promising the Egyptian people not 
only to bring about stability and security but also equal citizenship 
and prosperity. Those hopes are today on the shoulder of President 
Sisi following his elections. 

While Egypt faces numerous challenges—security, economic, and 
political—I will limit—or I will focus in my testimony on religious 
freedom questions on the rule of law. I would be happy to address 
other aspects of Egypt’s challenges in the Q&A. 

On the 26 of March 2015, a mob gathered in the village of El 
Galaa in Minya governorate and began attacking Christian homes 
and shops. The mob was incensed that Christians had received a 
permit to build a church in the village. Instead of protecting the 
Christians from that attack, the security forces allowed the attack 
to take place and, after the attack was concluded, held a reconcili¬ 
ation session between the elders of both communities to see how 
the situation can be calmed. 

The result was a number of demands by the mob. The church 
that was to be built would have no dome, no cross, no tower, no 
bell, and its entrance was to be on a side street, i.e. it should have 
no outer manifestation of Christianity. The security forces forced 
Copts to accept those demands in order for the church to be built, 
despite Copts having the necessary permits for their church. 

The mob then continued its attack, demanding further that the 
Copts who had spread news of the attack in the local and inter¬ 
national press would publish an apology for those attacking them 
for tarnishing the image of the village Muslim residents. Again, 
those attacks went unpunished, with the regime arresting an equal 
number from those attacked and attacking in order to hold the rec¬ 
onciliation session, again to force reconciliation between them with¬ 
out implementation of the rule of law. 

Until today this church has not been built. This is unfortunately 
not an isolated incident. Similar incidents have taken place in the 
village of A1 Our, which represents where 13 of those Copts that 
were beheaded by ISIS in Libya come from. While President Sisi 
promised to build a church in that village, after protests by the 
residents in that village the location of that church was to be 
moved to the outskirts of the village instead of inside. 

Similarly, we have seen the continuation of blasphemy accusa¬ 
tions and trials under President Sisi. Those have included a num¬ 
ber of Christians, Shiites that have been arrested for simply pray- 
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ing, or for the possession of Shiite books. That is considered a 
crime that has led to 6 months for a Shiite person in prison. 

Similarly, atheists have received sentences from 1 to 3 years for 
simply posting their views and their beliefs on Facebook. Despite 
the Egyptian government undertaking a number of symbolic steps 
toward religious freedom, including President Sisi’s call for a reli¬ 
gious revolution, and his visit to the Coptic Cathedral, it has failed 
to implement the rule of law, protect the country’s most vulnerable 
citizens from those attacks taking place. 

The basis of the Egyptian-American relationship has been, since 
1974 following former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s visit, 
that Egypt would become a regional player in the sight of the 
United States, that it would play a leading role in the peace proc¬ 
ess, in leading the whole region to peace with Israel, and to sta¬ 
bility and prosperity. 

For the past 30 years, that relationship has held. Egypt, despite 
disagreements with the United States, plays an important role in 
the peace process, in the defeat of Saddam’s invasion of Kuwait, 
and in a host of other issues. Yet the Egypt of today is no longer 
the Egypt of the past. Egypt is no longer a regional player that can 
lead the region to anything, but instead is a play field itself, with 
a host of international, local, and regional powers competing for the 
country’s future trajectory. 

The United States needs to base its relationship with Egypt not 
on the dreams of an Egypt that no longer exists, but instead on the 
reality that no one wants an Egypt that looks like Somalia, no one 
wants a Somalia on the Nile, no one wants a Libya bordering 
Israel, and no one wants a Syria in control of the Suez Canal. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tadros follows:] 
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House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on the Middle East and North Africa 

Egypt Two Years After Morsi: Part 1 

Testimony of Samuel Tadros 
Senior Fellow, Hudson Institute's Center for Religious 
Freedom 
20 May 2015 

Madam Chairman, Ranking member Deutcli, distinguished members of the committee, thank 
you for holding this important hearing and for inviting me to testify today on Egypt two years 
after Morsi. 

For the past four and a half years and after decades of political stagnation, the foundations of the 
political order in Egypt were shaken to their core as the country’s citizens struggled with 
questions of democracy, the rule of law, and the country’s identity. In July 2013, following 
popular protests, the military removed President Morsi from office and promised the Egyptian 
people not only a new era of stability and security, but also of equal citizenship and prosperity. 
Following his election to the Egyptian presidency in May 2014, the task of implementing those 
dreams lies with President Sisi. While Egypt faces enormous political, security and economic 
challenges, the focus of my testimony today will be on the questions of religious freedom, the 
rale of law and calls for religious reform. I would be happy to address other aspects of Egypt’s 
challenges in the Q&A session. 

On die 26 11 ' of March 2015, a mob gathered in the village of El Galaa in Minya govemorate and 
began attacking Christian homes and shops. The mob was incensed that Christians had received 
a permit to demolish and rebuild their local church, which served 1 400 Copts. With their old 
church building decaying and their numbers growing, Copts had received a permit in 2004 to 
build a new larger church, but were continuously prevented from doing so. In January 2015 they 
sought to avoid a confrontation by attempting to renovate the old one, only to get attacked by the 
mob. In what has become a recurring practice, the mob demanded that the church would have no 
outer symbol of Christianity: no dome, no cross, no tower, no bell, and that its entrance be on a 
side street. Instead of protecting the Copts and upholding the rule of law by allowing the church 
to be built, the security forces and local authorities forced Copts into a reconciliation session and 
pressured them to accept the mob’s demands. Encouraged by the police’s conduct, the mob 
added a new 1 demand. Copts were to publish an apology in newspapers to local Muslims for 
complaining informing the media of the attack and thus tarnishing the village’s image. 
Furthermore, Copts were to sign an agreement never to seek to build a new church if the old one 
was damaged in the future. After Copts refused to accept those demands, the attack was renewed 
on the 4 11 ' of April with rocks thrown at Christian homes and Christian shops were looted. Seven 
Copts were wound in the attack. In typical fashion, security forces arrested 28 men from the 
village including 12 Copts. Such practices are intended to pressure Copts to agree to a new 
reconciliation session. To date, Copts have been prevented from building their church. 
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Unfortunately this episode in El Galaa village is hardly unique. In the neighboring A1 Our 
village, home to 13 of the Copts beheaded in Libya by ISIS, a mob attacked Coptic homes on the 
2l' k of March in order to similarly prevent a church from being built. That construction of that 
church had been ordered by President Sisi to honor the Coptic martyrs and as a symbol of a new 
Egypt where Copts were to be treated as equal citizens. Instead the church became a symbol of 
an Egypt in which Copts suffer from violence because of their faith and are treated as second 
class citizens. The mob attack involved rocks and Molotov cocktails. Rather than upholding the 
rule of law by arresting and prosecuting the attackers, the governor organized a reconciliation 
session between both communities. Unable to walk back the President’s promise, the local 
authorities forced Copts to accept that the proposed church be banished to the village outskirts. 
The authorities’ actions naturally encouraged the mob further and on the 29 lh of April, the house 
of one of the ISIS victims in Libya was attacked. 

Similar incidents have taken place in the village of Taleyhat in Sohag governorate on the 11"' of 
April, where the mob was angered by rumors of the church acquiring a dome. The mob was not 
alone however in attacking Copts. On the 9 11 ’ of April, security forces prevented Copts from 
building a church in Abu Qurqas, Minya governorate. On April 4 11 ', security forces attacked a 
building used by Copts as a church for over a decade in Maghagha confiscating altar equipment 
and bibles. Bishop Aghathon, in whose diocese the church is located, has publically accused 
security forces of inciting local Muslims against their Christian neighbors. 

Threats to religious freedom are however not limited to violent attacks. Religious minorities such 
as Copts, Baha’is, and Shias have suffered from a host of official discriminatory policies for 
decades. These include tremendous restrictions on the building and renovation of churches, 
exclusion of Christians from key government positions, punishment of converts to Christianity, 
arrests of Shi’a for practicing their faith, and not refusing to issue government identification 
cards to Baha’is. While the level of discrimination and persecution has varied under successive 
regimes, it has been a part of a continued and increasing pattern. 

Following the Egyptian revolution of 2011, a new threat emerged in the form of blasphemy 
accusations with subsequent verdicts in cases that have ranged from the accused posting 
something on Facebook deemed offensive to Islam to simply being tagged in such a post. Such 
accusations are automatically accompanied by attacks by the local mob on, not only the 
accused’s house, but all surrounding Christian homes. Subsequent trials have been a mockery of 
justice with courts in some cases surrounded by an angry mob and the accused denied legal 
representation. 

Under President Sisi, blasphemy accusations and trials have continued. On January 10, Karim 
Ashraf El Banna was sentenced for three years in prison The Appeals Court has subsequently 
upheld his conviction. On February 16, Sherif Gaber received a one year sentence for creating an 
atheist Facebook page. On April 28, Michael Mounir Bishay was sentenced to one year in prison 
for sharing a video, which had aired on an Egyptian TV channel on Facebook. On May 12, Shia 
Mahmoud Dahroug received a six months sentence for possessing Shia books at his home. Lastly 
on April 8 th , a Coptic teacher and five Coptic students were arrested for filming a video making 
fun of ISIS. No verdict has been issued yet in their case. 
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The above mentioned attacks and blasphemy cases are hardly the first and will unfortunately not 
be the last unless the Egyptian regime begins to seriously address the root causes of Egypt's 
endemic sectarian crisis. Failure by the Sisi regime to uphold the rule of law and protect the 
country’s Christians from attack bodes ill for the Middle East’s largest Christian community. 
While the Egyptian regime believes that its resort to reconciliation sessions instead of punishing 
the attackers helps in restoring and maintaining order, the reality is the exact opposite. The lack 
of punishment has created a culture of impunity, which in turn has become a culture of 
encouragement. Fanatics have rightly concluded that attacking Copts, not only will go 
unpunished, but more importantly will result in the mob’s demands being met. The Egyptian 
regime needs to offer better protection of its most vulnerable citizens preventing the attacks from 
taking place, and enforce the rule of law by bringing attackers to justice. The Egyptian regime 
needs to understand that protecting religious minorities is not a luxurious act to be done after 
serious security threats are dealt with or that punishing those attacking them can wait until 
stability and security is restored. Those attacking Copts share the same hatreds that fuels the 
terrorists and no stability or security can be achieved if criminals are not punished. Likewise, 
blasphemy accusations should not be used as a means to terrorize religious minorities. 

President Sisi has undertaken some symbolic gestures towards Copts such as visiting the Coptic 
Cathedral on Christmas Eve and has developed a good relationship with Pope Tawadros II. 
Symbolic gestures need to be followed by meaningful steps. Despite repeated promises, the 
Egyptian regime has failed to pass a new law governing the building of houses of worship, which 
would streamline the process of building churches. Despite proclamations that all of Egypt's 
citizens are equal, Copts continue to suffer from discrimination in government appointments. 
Unofficial caps on Coptic representation in key state institutions such as the military and police 
force continue with several of them such as the intelligence service and the state security not 
having a single Copt within their ranks. President Sisi needs to change these discriminatory 
practices and develop a civil service based on merit and not one based on one’s faith 

In his speech to scholars of A1 Azhar, President Sisi underscored the need for religious reform. 
The fight against terrorism can no longer be limited to security means, but must be accompanied 
by a policy tool kit that addresses the root causes of radicalization and terrorism. He has stressed 
the need to change a religious discourse that has fueled hatred. While President Sisi"s call came 
as a welcome step, the Egyptian regime needs to prove its seriousness by beginning the process 
of reform. Instead of doing so, the Egyptian state has flipped the call on its head with the 
Ministry of Religious Endowments forming groups to spread awareness of the threats posed by 
atheists, Shia and Baha’is. 

A good place to start would be Egypt’s educational system. Despite numerous attempts at 
reform, some of which were funded by USAID, Egypt’s current educational system is an 
incubator for extremism and radicalization. Attempting to address the question of intolerance, 
radicalization, and extremism in the Egyptian educational system must begin by addressing the 
very structure of that system and not merely changing curricula as previous efforts have 
attempted. With 24,3% of non-technical high school students in Egypt, Al Azhar managed 
schools, whose’ curriculum teaches intolerance of non-Muslims and helps radicalize students, 
should be brought under the supervision of the Ministry of Education. Students should not 
continue being taught that the rules of Dhimmitude are to be upheld, that Christians should pay 
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Jizya, or that building new churches in the land of Islam is not permissible. Reforming the 
curriculum should not be based on haphazardly adding a few sections on tolerance and 
citizenship values to the textbooks, but instead should adopt a cross-disciplinary approach that 
stresses values of equality, peace, and respect for other views throughout the curriculum. 

Egyptian schools should no longer produce students who know nothing about the world around 
them, a void that is only filled by Islamists with falsehoods and conspiracy theories. Students 
should be taught world history, the history of ideas and world religions and cultures in order for 
them to understand and respect the richness of diversity, and Egyptian history textbooks should 
include the important contributions that Christians, Jews and women have made to Egyptian 
society. On top of all those efforts, attention must be given to educating the teachers themselves 
given the instrumental role they play in how the curriculum is taught and understood. The 
Ministry of Education should reverse its policy of transferring extremist teachers to far away 
govemorates in the country’s south, making these govemorates the perfect recruiting ground for 
extremists, and ensure that no extremist teacher is allowed in the classroom 

Only by addressing the roots causes of the plight of religious minorities, only by confronting 
extremism head on by eradicating it from the classrooms, only by upholding the rule of law and 
treating all of Egypt’s citizens as equals without discrimination, and only by preventing the mob 
attacks on Copts, can Egypt be put on a path towards stability and prosperity. Egypt must 
undertake these steps and many others, but it will also need the help of its international friends 
on top of which is the United States. 

On the 11 11 ' of January 1974, former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger arrived in the Egyptian 
city of Aswan to begin his shuttle diplomacy between Arab capitals and Jerusalem. While the 
immediate goal of Dr. Kissinger's diplomatic efforts was ensuring agreement on proposals for 
disengagement following the 1973 war, the former Secretary soon discovered a willing partner in 
Egypt's President Anwar El Sadat. In the following years, key American Cold war strategic 
interests were achieved as President Sadat agreed, in return for the complete return of the Sinai 
to Egyptian sovereignty not only to seek a lasting peace between his country and Israel, but also 
to detach Egypt from the Soviet orbit and put it formally in the US. camp, in return for U.S. 
financial, military and developmental assistance, Egypt would become a U.S. ally and successive 
U.S. administrations hoped that the country would lead the region away from the path of 
destruction and war introducing a new era of peace and cooperation. 

For some thirty years, the formula worked. Despite continued U.S. Egyptian disagreements over 
a variety of issues ranging from the peace process, U.S. policies in the region, democracy, and 
human rights, Egypt and the United States developed a close partnership to face a variety of 
security challenges from Saddam’s invasion of Kuwait in 1990, to terrorism. Most importantly, 
the peace treaty between Egypt and Israel, despite remaining cold, has held 

The Egypt of today is however not the one that Dr. Kissinger has visited in 1974 and with which 
he built a lasting partnership. Instead of being a regional player leading the region to peace, 

Egypt has now' become a playing field where a variety of international, regional and local forces 
compete in an all-out war to shape the country’s future trajectory. Egypt is no longer a contestant 
but instead is itself contested. Despite these changes, U.S. policy has not followed suit in 
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addressing the changing conditions. The United States continues to base its policies on an Egypt 
that no longer exists. 

This has to change. As Egypt continues to face severe challenges on various security, economic, 
and political fronts, the United States needs to adjust its policies towards the country to face 
those challenges. Instead of hoping for an Egypt that would lead the Middle East to peace, the 
United States needs to work for an Egypt that does not descend into the regional chaos that has 
overwhelmed so many Arab countries. U.S. interests in Egypt should no longer be limited to 
maintaining the peace treaty, securing free passage through the Suez Canal and flights for U.S. 
military aircrafts in its skies. Instead they should be adjusted to help Egypt face its enduring 
challenges and overcome them. No one wants a Somalia on the Nile, a Libya on Israel’s borders, 
or a Syria in control of the Suez Canal, the United States least of all. 

Thank you again for holding and chairing this hearing and 1 look forwards to your questions. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Okail. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY OKAIL, PH.D., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
TAHRIR INSTITUTE FOR MIDDLE EAST POLICY 

Ms. Okail. Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch, 
and members of the subcommittee, thank you for holding this time¬ 
ly hearing. It is an honor to be here. 

Over the past 4 years, Egypt has experienced several waves of 
instability that have prevented tangible reforms. Unfortunately, in 
the minds of many, the situation reinforced a false dichotomy be¬ 
tween security and economic stability on one hand and democracy 
and human rights on the other hand. 

This also enhanced the view that foreign policy toward Egypt can 
be viewed in isolation from its domestic affairs. I would like to take 
this opportunity to clarify the current situation in Egypt and how 
the U.S. can provide effective support to address it. 

We must acknowledge the necessity of the recent U.S. decision 
to overhaul its aid relationship with Egypt in a way that more ap¬ 
propriately focuses on security and terrorism. However, any assist¬ 
ance provided for these purposes must have rights and good gov¬ 
ernance as its cornerstone. Otherwise, policies are neither effective 
nor sustainable. 

In 2012, Egypt saw 41 attacks of terror. This year alone, the 
number has already surpassed 500 attacks. These acts target po¬ 
lice, judges, businesses, and increasingly civilians. Some of these 
acts occur because of domestic motivations, and others are linked 
to transnational extremism. 

In November 2014, a domestic terror group in Sinai, Ansar Bayt 
al-Maqdis, was welcomed by Islamic State leader Abu Bakr al- 
Baghdadi as a new province in the so-called Islamic State. In the 
Western desert region, Egypt’s porous border with Libya has 
caused significant security problems for the country, allowing free 
flows of arms and in some cases militants in and out of Egypt. 

Terror groups continue to successfully expand online, spreading 
their propaganda and recruiting new members. Many Egyptians 
have traveled to fight under the Islamic State than are in Iraq, 
Syria, and Libya, and it is unknown how many have returned 
home. 

Evidently, terror threats are on the rise and require all supports 
from Egypt’s partners. However, the current approach of sweeping 
arrests, large-scale military campaigns in Sinai, and restrictions on 
rights and freedom, will not be effective in identifying the actual 
threats. Physical and cyber threats should not prompt policies of 
increased surveillance and restrictions of freedom of expression, 
but, rather, require more open and alternative secular narratives 
to those of the extremist groups. 

Stability cannot occur without accountability and security sector 
reform. Pervasive evidence of torture, expedited trials, and mass 
sentencing impede the ability of effective investigation and pros¬ 
ecute legitimate terrorism. Egypt should repeal repressive laws and 
encourage legal training that will fairly consider the rights of all 
to due process. 
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Currently, the political space is highly restricted. Egypt has been 
functioning for long without an elected legislature, and still no date 
has yet been set for the parliamentary elections. If the political and 
public spheres remain closed, people will have no channel for 
peaceful engagement, and those with grievances will have no re¬ 
course, or only violent resource, to communicate their messages. 

The current controversial demonstration law severely restricts 
Egypt’s rights to peaceful assembly. Among those who have been 
arrested under the law are prominent activists and peaceful human 
rights defenders, including Alaa Abdel Fattah, Ahmed Maher 
Douma, Yara Sallam, Sanaa Seif. All those committed to trans¬ 
parency and democracy and detained under these laws must be re¬ 
leased. 

Egyptian civil society remains under threat. As you may know, 
I and 42 and other received sentences of 1 to 5 years in prison for 
our work promoting democracy. Since this time proposed drafts for 
the NGO law have become more restrictive, many Egyptians are 
now in the same position as I am, living in exile, separated from 
our families, and unable to go back to our country without fear of 
serving years in prison. Such intimidation must stop, and the laws 
must be amended to civil society actors to engage in their impor¬ 
tant work and receive necessary support from international coun¬ 
terparts. 

By recognizing that there can be no security without rights, and 
no safety without democratic development, the United States has 
a unique opportunity to support Egypt in restoring its stability in 
an effective and sustainable way. Specific recommendations for 
Congress could be found in my written testimony. 

Thank you so much, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Okail follows:] 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
holding this important hearing to discuss the current human rights and security situation in Egypt since 
the overthrow of former President Mohamed Morsi in 2013. 

Four days ago, on May 16, ousted President Mohamed Morsi and more than one hundred others were 
sentenced to death for charges of conspiring with foreign militants to free imprisoned Islamists. 1 The 
same day, three Egyptian judges were shot dead in North Sinai 2 and a policeman was killed on the 
outskirts of Cairo. The incidents of that day are notable in that they serve as examples of the continuing 
instability that Egypt faces. 

Since the days of hope and inspiration following the January 25, 2011, revolution, Egypt has experienced 
several waves of instability, which come with many inherent challenges. More than four years after the 
revolution, these challenges have prevented real, tangible, and significant changes from taking place in 
Egypt. Unfortunately, in the minds of many, these challenges have also reinforced a false dichotomy 
between economic stability and security on one hand and democracy and human rights on the other. 

History tells us that this assumption is flawed: Egypt, for the longest time, was considered the most stable 
country in the region and for that reason President Hosni Mubarak was supported for three decades, only 
to be toppled in only 18 days of popular protests. The 2011 uprisings sent a clear message that there is 
no enduring stability in the absence of equality, freedom, and democracy. It is clear that Egypt’s domestic 
affairs cannot be ignored or viewed in isolation from regional geopolitical developments and the 
international policies that seek to address them. 

Missing this clear message, international policymakers seem to increasingly accept an approach toward 
Egypt that prioritizes short-term stability over long-term, sustainable change. Four years after the Arab 
Spring, a regional landscape dominated by instability, chaos, violence, and the threat of imminent danger 
that could soon spill over to the rest of the world has created pressure for rapid response—but too often 
this response comes at the expense of proactive and long-term policy planning. This testimony aims to 
clarify the current situation in Egypt, the main challenges facing the country, and how the United States 
can effectively support sustainable progress in Egypt. 

The periods following the downfall of Mubarak in 2011 and then of Morsi in 2013 saw moments of 
instability and insecurity that have provided a fertile environment for the proliferation of security threats in 
Egypt. The influx of weapons from neighboring Libya, mounting frustrations with leadership and 
governance, and the ideological capital of transnational jihadism (particularly the rise of the Islamic State 
since 2011) have all contributed to the rise of terrorism in Egypt. 

While Egypt has a clear and pressing need to confront this security threat, an accountable and 
professional security sector and an independent and impartial judicial system that can be trusted to mete 
out justice in an even-handed manner must be the foundations of its efforts. The January 25 revolution 
was triggered by many forms of injustice, primary among them police abuse and brutality. However, 
throughout the past four years, no systematic approach has been taken to hold those who commit 
violations accountable or to embark on serious attempt toward police reform. As a result, violations 
remain numerous. 


1 Mohammed Morsi, Egypt's ex-leader, sentenced to death," BBC (May 16, 2015), available at 

http: // www . b b c . c o rn/n e ws/wo rid- mid d ;e-ea st -32 763 215. 

2 Lizzie Dearden, "Egyptian judges shot dead in Sinai hours after former president Mohamed Morsi sentenced to 
death,” The Independent (May 17, 2015), available at http://wwwindependent.co.uk/news/worid/africa/three-eqvptian- 
iudqes-shot-dead-in sinai-hours after-mohamed- morsi sentenced-to-death-10255067. html . 
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Effective action by a competent security force cannot be the sole pillar of successful policy to counter 
security threats in Egypt. When the country faced a wave of terrorism in the 1990s, the state responded 
with hard-nosed tactics, leaving a wake of repressive policies that ultimately created more grievances 
than they solved. To avoid the mistakes of the past, Egypt and its international partners have an 
opportunity to create a lasting stability by enacting policies that consider freedom and democratic 
development an integral component of security, rather than an obstacle to it. 

The Deterioration of Egypt’s Security since 2011 

In 2012, Egypt saw 41 acts of terror; in 2013 and 2014, the annual count rose to over 330. This year, from 
January to April 2015 alone, there have already been 442 discrete acts of terror on Egyptian soil. During 
this time period, we at the Tahrir Institute for Middle East Policy (TIMEP) have documented several trends 
in the location and nature of attacks. Increasingly, the threat is no longer isolated to the remote and 
sparsely populated Sinai Peninsula. While nearly all attacks before 2014 occurred in the North Sinai 
province on Egypt’s eastern border with Israel, in the past four months, attacks in this area have 
accounted for only 31% of all attacks, with Greater Cairo accounting for nearly 20%. 

Attacks are also becoming deadlier and civilians are affected by attacks more than ever. The two 
deadliest months in terms of terror attacks in the past four years were January and April 2015, and each 
of the first four months of 2015 saw more attacks with civilian casualties than in any other month during 
the past five years. 

Not only is the threat evolving in terms of the number and nature of attacks, but the number and character 
of the violent actors is changing as well. At the time of cementing its November announcement of 
allegiance to the Islamic State, Ansar Bayt al-Maqdis refined its propaganda, appearing on social media 
for the first time and releasing video-recorded executions in the style of its counterparts in Iraq and Syria. 
The group began to carry out Islamic State-style beheadings. Also, its tactics became more sophisticated, 
leading to large-scale, coordinated attacks in July, October, and January, which continue today. 

In the rest of the country, smaller and sporadic shootings have morphed into targeted assassinations and 
attacks involving the use of improvised explosive devices, many of which have been carried out by a new 
coalition of groups that call themselves the Allied Popular Resistance Movement. Groups operating under 
this banner do not espouse the same jihadist ideology as their analogues; rather, they employ a language 
of revenge and retribution for those who support a state leadership that they view as illegitimate. They 
target police, judges, and businesses in order to carry out a violent version of what they call justice. 

In the Western Desert region, Egypt’s porous border with Libya has caused significant security problems 
for the country since the downfall of Muammar Qaddafi in 2011. The difficulty in adequately securing a 
long desert border has allowed for freer flows of arms, and, in some cases, militants into and out of Egypt. 
In February 2015, a United Nations panel of experts concluded that "Egypt continues to be among the 
primary destinations for Libyan weapons.” 3 

Facing few limitations, Egypt’s terror groups and their regional counterparts continue to successfully 
expand online, spreading their propaganda and recruiting new members. The Islamic State has been 
especially successful in utilizing the internet for recruitment and the dissemination of its terrorist narrative. 


3 United Nations, Security Council, Final report of the Panel of Experts established pursuant to resolution 1973 
(2011), S/2015/128 (23 February 2015), available at http:ZAvww.un.orq/qa/search/view doc.asp?5vmbol rr S/2015/128 . 
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While the exact number is unknown, many Egyptians have traveled to fight under the Islamic State 
banner in Iraq, Syria, and Libya, and returned home with new knowledge and experience. 

As J.M. Berger of the Brookings Institution noted in his recent testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Homeland Security & Governmental Affairs, the success of terror groups stems in part from their 
advanced technical capabilities, messaging skills, and in their ability to take advantage of the inter¬ 
connectivity of social media. 4 By using social media to spread propaganda and connect to potential 
recruits, terror groups have been able to provide social context and a validation of beliefs for would-be 
terrorists, allowing them to easily become part of a group and making them more likely to mobilize in the 
name of IS. Because of its size, IS can afford to have several thousand members tweeting several times 
a day and can offer two or three recruiters for each potential recruit. Although it may be used nefariously, 
the potential for connectivity has also been used for constructive political means; many positive policy 
changes have been triggered by public pressure channeled through social media campaigns, and in this 
way, social media represents an effective medium for accountability. 

Considering these security trends and challenges facing Egypt, we at TIMEP acknowledge the necessity 
of the Obama administration’s recent decision to overhaul its aid relationship with Egypt in a way that 
more appropriately focuses on security and terrorism. By ending Egypt’s cash flow financing in fiscal year 
2018 and directing U.S.-funded military aid for Egypt toward counterterrorism and border security 
equipment and training, the United States will be better positioned to assist Egypt in a way that reflects 
both countries' shared security interests. However, the United States must ensure that any assistance 
provided for security or counterterrorism purposes to Egypt will not be used irresponsibly or allow for 
crackdown on peaceful opposition. 

At the same time, efforts to tackle Egypt’s immediate security threats must be accompanied by a long¬ 
term strategy to meaningfully address Egypt’s endemic social, economic, and political problems. While 
Egypt has not yet succumbed to widespread violence and insecurity in the way that other countries in the 
region have, it is not immune to that fate. The United States must work with leadership in Egypt to reform 
its human rights practices, continue to support education initiatives, and implement the democratic 
reforms for which so many Egyptians have risked—and lost—their lives. 

Structural Reforms Needed to Achieve Security in Egypt 

Internally, Egypt needs to urgently address the following longstanding, structural challenges that have 
undermined civil and political rights: 

• Enhance the rule of law and open up political space 

At the crux of any reform that will adequately address the aforementioned concerns lies a need for trust in 
the rule of law, a fully-functioning and effective elected legislature, and confidence in the judiciary. In the 
absence of a parliamentary body to carry out the legislative functions of the state, President Abdel-Fattah 
El Sisi has enjoyed both executive and legislative authority since his inauguration on June 8, 2014. While 
many of his legislative decrees have fallen well within constitutional requirements to ensure the function 
and prosperity of the nation, a number of controversial laws that implicate citizens’ freedoms and rights 
have been passed, including the University Law and the foreign funding amendments to the penal code. 


4 U.S. Senate, Committee on Homeland Security & Governmental Affairs. Jihad 2.0: Social Media in the Next 
Evolution of Terrorist Recruitment, Hearing, May 7, 2015, at 35:00, available at 

http://vvww.hsqac.senate.gov/hearinqs/iihad-20-social-medja -in-the next evolution of terrorist- recruitment 
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Such legislation should be the product of extensive debate and research through an elected 
parliamentary body and ultimately should be a reflection of the will of the people. 

• Promote accountability and professionalism in the security sector 

One of the sparks of the uprising in 2011 was the brutal beating and death of Khaled Said at the hands of 
police. Graphic photos of Said’s bloodied and disfigured face prompted many to take to the streets, fed up 
with the impunity of police abuse. Today, there seems to have been little progress in police reform, and 
allegations of brutal beatings, sexual abuse, and electric shock are particularly common among prisoners 
in Egypt’s detention facilities. Despite the many protections against such abuse afforded by Egypt’s 
constitution, these laws are weakly enforced, leaving many torture victims deprived of justice. 

Accountability for abuse is rare, though it does occur. In May 2015, Egypt’s Court of Cassation upheld a 
sentence against 14 policemen for torturing to death two prisoners in 2006. 5 Twenty-six year old Karim 
Hamdy, a lawyer, was tortured to death at the same police station in February 2015. 6 Two police officers 
are currently standing trial for Hamdy's death, yet impunity seems to be the norm when it comes to police 
abuse and violence, and those who advocate for police reform face an uphill battle. A recent attempt by 
two Egyptian judges to propose a law that would criminalize the use of torture in police stations and 
detention facilities resulted in their being referred to investigation/ 

Rather than a few sporadic and largely symbolic instances of accountability, deep and comprehensive 
security sector reform is critical. Human rights and professionalism training must be integral to all levels of 
police and military training, not only for the officer corps. Gaining the respect of citizens, rather than their 
animosity, will better allow security forces to address true threats to public safety, and not be the source 
of them. 


• Create and protect spaces of public engagement where dissent may be peaceably 
expressed 

In November 2013, then-interim President Adly Mansour signed into effect a controversial law that 
effectively banned street protests, severely restricting Egyptians’ right to peaceful assembly and freedom 
of expression. Since its adoption, the law has been used to target several prominent activists and political 
opposition members. Among those who have been arrested under the law are activists and peaceful 
human rights defenders who participated in the revolution and engaged in critical opposition to injustices 
during all periods of rule since and before the time of Mubarak. These include Alaa Abdel Fattah, Ahmed 
Maher, Ahmed Douma, Yara Sallam, Sanaa Seif Mohamed, and several others. 

Prominent activist and blogger Alaa Abdel Fattah was sentenced in February 2015 for violating the 
protest law, and is presently serving a five-year prison term and is to pay a fine of 100,000 Egyptian 
pounds (over $13,000 USD). Women human rights defenders have equally been targeted by this law. 
Lawyer and activist Yara Sallam and activist Sanaa Seif, who have been detained since June 21, 2014, 
were sentenced in October 2014 along with nearly two dozen other activists and are presently serving a 


0 “Egypt court upholds sentences against 14 policemen for torture, Ahram (May 3, 2015), available at 

http://enalish.ahram ora .ea/NewsContent/1/64/i2S27?7Egypt/Politics-/Egypt-court-upholds-sentences-aaainst— 
policemen-f.asp x. 

6 “Autopsy shows lawyer was tortured to death at Matareya police station," Mada Masr (Feb. 27, 2015), available at 
http://vAvw.madamasr.com/news/autopsv-shows-iavv , yer-was-tortured-death-matareva-pol;ce-station . 

7 “Egypt investigates Judges for drafting anti -torture bill/ Al Araby, April 20, 2015, available at 
htt p://vwvw.aiarabv.go.Uk/enqiish/nevvs/2Q15/4/21/eavpt-investiqates- iudaes- for drafting anti-torture bill . 
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two-year prison sentence for violating the law. Additionally, award-winning human rights lawyer Mahinour 
El-Masry was sentenced and served a six-month jail term for violating the law. 

By jailing peaceful protestors and restricting the rights of all to public space, Egypt has cut the state’s 
ability to hear grievances at the knees. Public demonstration should signal an urgent need for reform 
measures, and by curtailing it, advocates have no recourse—or only violent recourse—to express their 
message. For these reasons, Egypt must urgently repeal its protest law and immediately release those 
unjustly detained and sentenced pursuant to it. 

• Foster transparency through diverse and independent media 

After the 2011 uprising, many new voices were heard across Egypt’s television and radio waves, sparking 
new conversations about politics and society. This trend has been halted, and may even be reverting 
back to the restrictive environment that we saw prior to 2011. Today, many journalists face intimidation or 
arrests—such as photojournalist Mahmoud Abou Zeid (a.k.a. “Shawkan”), who has been detained for 
over 600 days without trial—or face other forms of punishment for attempting to bring valued information 
to the Egyptian public. Those who are not directly targeted by the government may nevertheless censor 
themselves for fear of punitive consequences. 

While the Egyptian state has a commitment to ensuring the professionalism of media that is not used to 
disseminate hate speech, this must not supersede its commitment to ensuring freedom of expression and 
information. At a bare minimum, those imprisoned for their commitment to government transparency must 
be released, and specific legislation must outline definitions for hate speech. 

• Engage with civil society counterparts as essential partners in governance 

Egyptian civil society is currently facing serious challenges. The changing political leadership and climate 
in Egypt over the past three years tightened the grip on freedom of association throughout the country 
since the crackdown on foreign nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) working in Egypt put 43 
individuals on trial in 2012. Twenty-seven of the defendants, including myself, were sentenced in absentia 
and received prison sentences of five years, while five others received two-year prison sentences and 
eleven others received one-year suspended sentences. Many of the Egyptian defendants in this case— 
like me—are now living in exile, separated from our families and unable to return to our country due to the 
likelihood that we will be forced to spend years behind bars in service to these unjust sentences. 

In September 2014, Egypt’s penal code was amended to increase the penalties for those who seek or 
receive foreign funding for the broad purpose of undermining national interests. The failure to define 
national interests or acts which may undermine these means the law risks an overly broad and 
indiscriminate application. The new penalties would impose up to a life sentence (25 years, under 
Egyptian law) and fines of no less than 500,000 Egyptian pounds (about $66,000 USD). The overly 
obscure language in the law makes it possible for it to be applied in a repressive manner, creating an 
environment of fear among those in civil society. 

The Egyptian government should realize that civil society is not the enemy, and should consult with, 
rather than punish, Egyptian NGOs. Restrictions that allow for invasive monitoring of NGO activities 
should be lifted, and the penal code must be amended to allow civil society actors the freedom to engage 
in their important work without fear of spending their life behind bars or in exile. 
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• Recognize and address the struggles of marginalized groups, including women, 
minorities, and the poor 

Insecurity, instability, and terrorism are always felt most acutely by already vulnerable populations, such 
as women, religious and ethnic minorities, and the poor. A vision for security that includes all Egyptians 
undoubtedly requires recognizing the ongoing struggle of Egypt’s marginalized groups. 

For women, this means—at minimum—making it safe for them to go out in public. According to a 2013 
study by UN Women, an estimated 99.3% of Egyptian women have experienced sexual harassment. 8 
Often this harassment leads to brutal outcomes, as Egypt saw following the horrific June 2014 video of a 
woman being gang-raped in Tahrir Square. . 

Like women, religious minorities must confront ongoing challenges as they attempt to weave themselves 
into Egypt’s social and political fabric. For many Egyptians, the right to mere religious identity presents a 
daily—and for some, existential—struggle. Religious freedom in Egypt remains elusive, particularly as 
leadership has declared its intent to establish Egypt as a protector of “moderate Islam." 9 While some have 
praised a commitment to moderation in the face of extremism, the state’s increasing role as arbiter of 
moral authority has had devastating implications for minority identity communities. Additionally, this 
commitment to moderate Islam has come hand in hand with unfulfilled promises for meaningful religious 
reform. 

If Egyptian state leadership and state religious institutions mean to address tendencies toward extremism 
in Egypt’s Muslim communities, the first step must be taken with examination of the theological 
tendencies of state institutions themselves. Al-Azhar, Egypt’s foremost religious authority, continues to 
harbor religious perspectives that are imperceptible from the extremists the country aims to combat. 
Rather than prescribing moral authenticity, Egypt’s religious and state leaders should promote meaningful 
dialogue that explores and raises awareness about non-normative religious and identity values. 

Access to adequate housing, water, sanitation, and education and health facilities plague the 26% of 
Egypt's population living in poverty. While their grievances have provided fodder for the recruitment of 
terrorists, Egypt's poor should not be viewed as suspicious criminals but for their potential contributions to 
Egyptian society, as Egypt’s next doctors, lawyers, artists, leaders, and, yes, judges, waiting for their 
rightful opportunities. 

The U.S. Can Play a Critical Role in Promoting a Balance between Security and Freedom in Egypt 

The United Sates must recognize the integral importance of rights and freedoms for bilateral strategic 
interests, and this must form the foundation of the U.S. relationship with Egypt. Not only will this help to 
secure U.S. economic and security interests in the region, but if carried out with diligence, deliberation, 
and earnest commitment, the United States may additionally repair a negative image in the country. 


“Study on Ways and Methods to Eliminate Sexual Harassment in Egypt," UN Women (2014), available at 
http://harassmap.orQ/en/wp-content/uploads/2014/02/267 Summarvreport eng low-1.pdf . 

^‘El-Sissi: Egypt a ‘beacon of moderate I slam,' PBS News "Hour (Sept 24, 2014), 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v~3GZifzV dx4. 
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Several objectives should provide the foundation for U.S.-Egypt bilateral relations: 

1. Encourage swift parliamentary elections in adherence with Egypt’s constitutional and 
international legal obligations. 

In the absence of an elected legislature, any discussion of inclusive reform policies in Egypt is 
meaningless, as reform will remain the legal responsibility of the president alone. While President Sisi has 
a responsibility to continue to enact legislation that pertains to the functioning of the nation, he has 
publicly declared his intent to hold elections promptly. However, elections have been postponed several 
times, and at the time of testimony, no date had yet been set for them. 

The United States must highlight the necessity of free and fair elections for good governance. While these 
are not the only requirements for democracy, elections are important for opening political space for all, 
not just for one oppressed group. This is particularly important as many of the nascent political actors that 
emerged after the 2011 revolution face an existential threat now that their resources have been drained 
after years of delayed democracy. 

2. Strengthen rule of law through transitional justice programs and judicial reform. 

Weaknesses in the judicial process and pervasive impunity undermine the rule of law, both for those who 
believe their status places them above the law or those who believe the law will never be on their side. 
The United States must pressure Egypt to repeal repressive laws and should encourage legal training for 
judges that emphasizes the right of all to due process. This is of utmost importance in combating 
terrorism, as the pervasive evidence of torture, expedited trials under a military judicial system, and mass 
sentencing impede the judiciary’s ability to effectively investigate and prosecute legitimate terrorism. The 
United States should recognize these weaknesses and advocate for their reform. 

3. Press for security sector reform with requisite human rights and professionalism training and 
accountability measures. 

A fundamental component of transitional justice in Egypt must be the reform of the security sector and 
accountability for security sector abuses of justice. The few but public trials in which police have been 
held responsible for their offenses is a step in the right direction for accountability, but ultimately those 
offenses must not only be punished, but prevented. Requisite trainings on internationally-accepted 
standards on use of force, the letter of the law surrounding human rights, and best practices to enforce 
law among vulnerable populations should be implemented at every level of police and military training. 
The United States, which already partners with Egypt on training programs, should augment these and 
conduct regular review to ensure programs’ efficacy. 

4. Target security measures to known cyber- and physical threats, rather than engaging in 
indiscriminate crackdowns. 

Egypt's current war on terror been characterized by sweeping arrests, large-scale military campaigns in 
the Sinai Peninsula, and restrictions on freedoms of expression, associations, and assembly. Not only is 
this approach ineffective in identifying actual threats, it risks fostering acrimony toward the state, 
potentially creating future terrorists. Specific definitions of terrorism are necessary to ensure targeting of 
credible threats, and law enforcement should focus on threats based on thorough investigation. 
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Additionally, recognizing the power of technology at the hands of extremists, policymakers must devote 
efforts to combating extremism online. These efforts require a counter-narrative to extremism, one which 
should not necessarily be religiously-based but that speaks to and address the demands and objectives 
of youth, who represent such a critical demographic in the region. Contrary to current calls, the current 
cyber threat should not prompt policies of increased surveillance and restriction on freedom of 
expression, but rather expand this space for more open and alternative narratives to those of the 
extremist groups. 

Recommendations to the U.S. Government 


To support the objectives and further the policy approach outlined here, the U.S. government can urge a 
more careful and strategic rebalancing of Egypt’s security challenges and human rights obligation in a 
number of ways: 

Consider a Recalibration of U.S. Aid Levels 


• Congress should require the State Department, in consultation with the Defense Department and 
the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), to conduct a multi-year strategic review 
of military and economic aid to Egypt to assess whether current funding levels—as well as the 
administration's recently proposed changes to U.S. aid to Egypt—effectively advance human 
rights and democracy reform in Egypt, support Egypt’s economic growth, and meet the United 
States and Egypt’s mutual national security interests. 

Demand Greater Respect for Fundamental Rights 

• The U.S. government must continue to urge Egyptian officials to relax or abolish current 
restrictions placed on civil society organizations and workers by, among other things: 

o requesting assurances that the aforementioned foreign funding restrictions and penalties 
will not be applied to civil society organizations or workers—particularly those whom 
USAID and the State Department work with to implement U.S. aid programs—for 
engaging in legitimate civil society activities protected under international law; 

o insisting that efforts to implement the 2002 NGO law be suspended and that Egypt’s 
parliament, once elected, immediately set out to draft a new associations law that 
complies with international human rights law; 

o urging, in every meeting with Egyptian officials and at every level, that all civil society 
workers currently detained under the protest law or for otherwise exercising their 
fundamental human rights be immediately and unequivocally released and charges 
against them dropped, and that the right to freedom of association be protected in 
accordance with international law; 

o urging as well that journalists detained for doing their jobs are immediately and 
unconditionally released and charges against them are dropped, and that members of the 
press be permitted to work without interference; 

o demanding that all charges be dropped and sentences commuted for the 43 NGO 
workers; and 

o ensuring that all religious minorities in Egypt are accorded equal rights, and that the 
“blasphemy” law in Egypt’s penal code be repealed. 
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Ensure that U.S. Military Assistance is Used Responsibly 

• The White House has recently announced several significant and much-needed changes to its 
military aid relationship with Egypt. Going forward, the United States must ensure that any future 
military aid provided to Egypt is used appropriately and for legitimate defense, security, and/or 
counterterrorism purposes, and that it is not used indiscriminately against civilian populations. 

By recognizing that there can be no security without rights, and no safety without democratic 
development, the United States has a unique opportunity not to establish its own values in the region, but 
to offer the crucial support for the millions of Egyptians who proved in 2011 that they too hold these 
values dear. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Thank you to all of our 
panelists for their great testimony. 

Egypt is strategically important for the stability of the region, for 
helping to contain Iran’s push for regional dominance, and for help¬ 
ing counter the terror threats that are coming from Sinai and 
Libya. 

However, many Egyptians have viewed the United States nega¬ 
tively since they see the Obama administration as having sup¬ 
ported Morsi and the Muslim Brotherhood. During the IV 2 years 
when the administration remained on the fence about what to do 
with its Egypt policy, Cairo received billions from its Gulf allies 
and signed massive arms deals with Russia and with France. 

So, Dr. Trager, what does this mean for our relationship and our 
leverage with Cairo? What does it mean for our long-term national 
security interests if Egypt and others move away from the United 
States toward Russia and toward other countries? And as we have 
heard, terror attacks have increased rapidly in Egypt in the past 
2 years. To what do you attribute this rise? And how can Cairo im¬ 
prove its counterterrorism operations? And who are the groups? 
What are their goals? 

Mr. Trager. So our leverage with Cairo, as it pertains to shaping 
their domestic politics I think is very, very limited due to the do¬ 
mestic struggle within that country, the “kill or be killed” dynamic 
that has really defined the politics of the post-Morsi era. 

And when we tried to shape that by withholding military aid or 
much of the military aid, as you said, you know, Egypt gravitated 
toward Russia, signed a preliminary arms deal with Russia, $3.5 
billion. It also signed, I believe, a $5.4 billion deal with France. 
And that suggests that, you know, this idea within Washington 
that Egypt won’t have other options, needs us, and will, therefore, 
respond to U.S. pressure as it pertains to its domestic political situ¬ 
ation, just isn’t true. 

And I think we should learn from the experience of the previous 
2 years in which we tried to use the military aid as a stick, and, 
you know, Egypt simply went a different direction. And for sure if 
Egypt gravitates more toward Russia, or gravitates toward other— 
you know, other powers for its military aid, that will make it even 
more difficult for the United States to shape what it has to shape, 
which is Egypt’s foreign relations and Egypt’s external policies. 

Now, the rise in terrorism within Egypt, especially since Morsi’s 
ouster, I think is attributable to many different things. First of all, 
Morsi took a pretty light hand in the Sinai, and the theory of the 
Muslim Brotherhood was that by winning power through elections 
and working to implement the sharia, which is the Brotherhood’s 
long-term goal, they would convince Sinai jihadis to lay down their 
arms and adopt the Muslim Brotherhood’s path to power. 

And in former Secretary of State Hillary Clinton’s memoirs, she 
recounts a conversation with President Morsi in which he said that 
basically there would be no Sinai attacks under an Islamist presi¬ 
dent, which clearly was not true. So part of it is the light hand that 
Morsi took in the Sinai, and the fact that after Morsi was ousted 
the jihadis feared the return of the security state to Sinai, and then 
there was an uptick in violence that spread west across the Suez 
Canal, with major attacks in some of the major Egyptian cities, 
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particularly a massive attack in Mansura, I believe in December 
2013. 

The other aspect of the recent attacks seems to be the role of 
Muslim Brotherhood youths in slowly gravitating toward a more 
aggressive posture vis-a-vis the regime. These tend to not be the 
mass-scale attacks. They tend to be IED attacks, attacks on infra¬ 
structure, attacks on police stations. 

It does not seem to me that the Brotherhood has made that deci¬ 
sion to attack civilians, and there is actually a very interesting 
paper written by the former vice chair of the Muslim Brotherhood’s 
political party to this effect that I would be happy to share with 
the committee. 

Now, I need to hedge a little bit and say that we don’t have iron¬ 
clad proof that this is the Muslim Brotherhood, or these are Mus¬ 
lim Brothers. The evidence is circumstantial, but is reflected in 
Facebook postings and in various interviews that I have had since 
Morsi’s ouster. And the unfortunate thing is, if it is the case, as 
I frankly believe it is, that the Muslim Brotherhood is involved in 
these sort of low profile attacks, that is going to be very hard for 
the current regime to reverse in sort of a negotiated way, because 
the conflict between the current government and the Brotherhood 
is existential. There is really no room for compromise between the 
two. So, you know, my expectation is that Egypt is going to have 
a very difficult path moving forward. 

And just one final point that the ultimate effect of these attacks, 
and the ultimate effect of the declining security situation, seems to 
reinforce support for Sisi. And this repressiveness that we have 
been discussing today, you know, has some significant societal sup¬ 
port as a result of both the local context and the regional context. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

And, Dr. Okail, as we know, Egypt has constitutional, inter¬ 
national obligations to hold parliamentary elections, which you 
were talking about, and you pointed out they have been postponed, 
they have been delayed for too long now. And last month Sisi de¬ 
clared that these elections would not happen before Ramadan, 
which begins next month, so another delay. 

You point out that these elections could open the political space 
for all, but they are—and there are now some beginning steps of 
political actors who emerged after the 2011 revolution, but they are 
running out of resources. What indications do we have now that 
there are political groups and players who can organize, who have 
the capability to not only win an election and form parties but to 
govern effectively and in a manner that would be free and fair and 
representative of all the needs of the Egyptian people? 

Ms. Okail. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I do believe that there 
are actually new players in the political field in Egypt. And there 
are several political parties that started to be, I mean, organized 
and shaped after the revolution. However, as you rightly point out, 
they are running out of resources, and they are being restricted. 

The elections would allow this opportunity of the people to be en¬ 
couraged to actually engage in a real—I mean, channels into polit¬ 
ical participation. However, we must look at the overall environ¬ 
ment. In order for these political parties to campaign freely, to ac- 
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tually voice their own agendas and their programs and their aspi¬ 
rations for Egypt, they have to have an ability to voice their de¬ 
mands through peaceful channels, like, for example, having a free 
media, which is currently suffering a lot of restrictions. 

At the same time, we should have also independent organizations 
that would monitor and oversee these processes, which is basically 
civil society organizations who are currently under restriction be¬ 
cause of the current NGO law. And the draft that has been pro¬ 
posed for these organizations to function under a new law has been 
equally restrictive. 

In addition, there was also a new amendment in the penal code 
that would penalize and criminalize anyone who would receive 
funding from foreign sources that would—using language that is 
very loose and just threatens national security, without saying or 
identifying what would be actually determined and identified as a 
threat to national security. 

All of this put all the players, whether the political actors, the 
political parties as organized entities, and also analysts and media 
and civil society actors, under threat and in limbo, and acting 
under intimidation, which would not be conducive for real environ¬ 
ment for an effective elections. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Deutch is recognized for his questions. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I would throw this out to the panel. Mr. Tadros, you made your¬ 
self clear that you don’t believe that at this point, if I understood 
you correctly, that Egypt can be a leader in the Arab world. To the 
contrary, I think is how you explained it. 

I would just like the panel to look out over the next year or 2 
and tell us where you think things are going. We speak in—you 
know, we focus on different silos and security issues, on human 
rights issues and civil society. But they are all—they all ultimately 
impact not just the people of Egypt, but they impact the ability of 
Egypt to be a leader in the Arab world. They impact the relation¬ 
ship between Egypt and the United States. 

So what will things look like a year or 2 out? And to what extent 
does there necessarily need to be progress on all of these areas for 
Egypt to be a leader in the Arab world, and do we need to see the 
same advances for the relationship between Egypt and the United 
States to be strengthened? 

Mr. Tadros. I am indeed making the case that the Egypt with 
which Dr. Kissinger forged a lasting relationship with the United 
States is no longer there. The Egypt that was ruled by President 
Anwar Sadat in 1974 when he first met with Dr. Kissinger was an 
Egypt that was the cultural leader of the Arab world, that its influ¬ 
ence ranged from Morocco to Iraq. It could influence the decisions 
of the regimes there and lead the region into something. 

That is no longer the case. Egypt has deteriorated throughout 
the past 30 years dramatically on all fronts, whether—it is not only 
the political stagnation of the Mubarak regime, but it also declined 
in the role that it played in the regional affairs, surpassed by coun¬ 
tries like Qatar and Saudi Arabia, now by the UAE. Others have 
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come up and played that role in the region, leading it with various 
directions. 

The current situation in Egypt is an Egypt that is divided. It is 
divided along political lines. There is a fight for the soul of Egypt, 
and a country that is being torn apart between two groups is hard¬ 
ly one capable of projecting power or influence abroad. 

The Egyptian—oh, Egypt is today dependent on Gulf countries 
for economic support for feeding the Egyptian people themselves. It 
needs those countries’ support. It follows Gulf policies in the situa¬ 
tion in Yemen and others. It needs the UAE in order to be involved 
in this situation in Libya. It has no ties to Hamas or the one rep¬ 
resentative or one group within Palestine. 

Historically, the Egyptian regime has been able to play the role 
of peacemaker between Israel and between Hamas and other ter¬ 
rorist organizations in Gaza. Nowadays, that is no longer possible. 
Egypt is no longer able to be the peacemaker between them. So on 
all fronts, I think the ability of Egypt to project power abroad has 
decreased. 

Mr. Deutch. But, Dr. Trager, there is an argument to be made, 
isn’t there, that in facing the regional security threats, Egypt is 
playing a more assertive role. How can—when Mr. Tadros talks 
about the fight for the soul of Egypt, how does the “kill or be 
killed” struggle that you describe influence all of the other decision¬ 
making? And can Egypt move—does that “kill or be killed” struggle 
continue until there is a clear victor? Or have we already reached 
that point and we are seeing that in the actions that Egypt has 
been taking on regional security? 

Mr. Tracer. Well, look, I mean, I think the “kill or be killed” 
struggle really refers to the domestic political situation. Sitting 
here 6,000 miles away, my sense, and perhaps your sense as well, 
is that it has been settled. I mean, you know, President Sisi has 
for the most part, and the government, vanquished the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

But the fact that you have the rise in IED attacks, the fact that 
you have the Muslim Brotherhood’s official language toward the re¬ 
gime becoming much more violent, talking about martyrdom and 
jihad, I think means that that struggle is going to continue. And 
it is going to be very hard to move or encourage the domestic poli¬ 
tics to move in a more positive direction. 

Now, how that hinges on the regional level, it means that Egypt 
is going to be more aggressive, and President Sisi has spoken about 
this, against radical Islamic groups, particularly jihadis. The Egyp¬ 
tian role in Yemen, though, is slightly different. There Egypt is try¬ 
ing to protect Bab-el-Mandeb, which is the strait that leads to the 
Red Sea that leads to the Suez Canal. The Suez Canal is a major 
source of revenue for Egypt. 

So, you know, for now the Egyptian operation there is limited, 
and I suspect that Egypt will actually play a slightly more conserv¬ 
ative role, certainly a more active role in the region than previous 
governments. But because of the—you know, but a more conserv¬ 
ative role than we would expect. It is focusing primarily on strait 
access in Bab-el-Mandeb, and it is focusing on countering jihadis 
from Libya. 
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I don’t personally expect Egypt to send ground troops into 
Yemen. They may send, you know, to Saudi Arabia to protect the 
border, but I—you know, maybe I will be proven wrong here, but 
I don’t think that we are going to see a significant Egyptian mili¬ 
tary role beyond those kind of more narrow interests. 

Mr. Deutch. Dr. Okail, I am out of time, but I hope as we go 
forward you will have a chance to talk about the extent to which 
Egypt will or will not be able to exert a greater role in the region 
while some of the domestic issues continue to be hashed out. But 
for now, I will yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Rohrabacher is recognized. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 
And, again, thank you for holding this hearing today and drawing 
our attention to a country and a struggle that is vital not only to 
that country but in the long run to the rest of that region and to 
the world and to the people of the United States. 

I believe it is just that historic an event that we are looking at 
that if we do not do what is right could lead to a historic catas¬ 
trophe in the sense of the instability and the bloodshed that it 
could create on a global scale. Because if Egypt—as I mentioned 
earlier, if Egypt falls to radical Islam, the other countries in the 
Gulf, with their enormous wealth and power, would be transferred 
to a radical Islamic goal, which would be a catastrophe for our 
country and for the Western civilization and for the people of that 
region. 

So I say Egypt is now playing a positive role, even though it is 
less of a role, in that region because it is taking care of their busi¬ 
ness at home. Are we being as supportive as we should be to Presi¬ 
dent al-Sisi in his efforts to, number one, create a stable Egypt, 
and, number two, make sure that Egypt has the weapons and the 
equipment necessary to play a positive role in that region? 

Now, could I have a short answer from each of the witnesses on 
that? 

Mr. Tracer. Well, thank you very much. I mean, I think that we 
could be doing more in terms of, you know, expressing our partner¬ 
ship with Egypt on certain strategic issues. I think in terms of vali¬ 
dating the domestic political trajectory that should be a bridge too 
far for us. You know, we have reasonable concerns about the polit¬ 
ical trajectory there, the repression. There are very reasonable con¬ 
cerns about whether that will, you know, actually help the situa¬ 
tion. 

I do think we have a very limited ability to shape that, so I 
would urge Congress to urge the administration to move forward 
with the strategic dialogue with Egypt to get the aid and military- 
to-military relationship back on track. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Let me note from that answer, President al- 
Sisi has not received the weapons that he was expected. He just 
recently obtained some helicopters from the United States and find 
out that they did not have the defensive measures on the heli¬ 
copters that were necessary for them to be used to thwart a radical 
Islamic insurgency or some kind of an attack out in the Libyan end 
of their country. 

That is disgraceful on our part, Madam Chairman, to give weap¬ 
ons systems that they can’t even use. It is a slap in his face. As 
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well as the spare parts for the tanks that his country needs, if 
there is a problem in—especially out in the Libyan end of his coun¬ 
try, this is outrageous. 

And the fact that the Russians have come in and given al-Sisi 
some support, here is where I disagree with my colleagues, I think 
that is a good thing that the Russians are helping President al-Sisi, 
and I think that we should take that into consideration on how we 
judge Russia instead of considering it always the enemy of the 
United States. 

Sir, would you like to answer the first question about, are we 
playing the supportive role we should be? 

Mr. Tadros. Certainly. As the Congressman has mentioned, 
Egypt is important, not because it will play a regional role, but be¬ 
cause the fate of Egypt should be a concern to the United States, 
a country of 19 million people, a country that borders Israel, that 
is in control of the Suez Canal. For all those reasons, the U.S. 
needs to be actively involved in investing in Egypt’s future, making 
sure that Egypt does not fall to the same regional upheaval that 
has taken so many countries there. 

But this is not only limited to military investment in Egypt’s fu¬ 
ture, bolstering its military capabilities against the security threat, 
but also investing in Egypt’s development, in Egypt’s other chal¬ 
lenges, in Egypt’s rule of law, in building Egyptian institutions that 
are representatives of their citizens, that are welcomed by their 
citizens, that is a venue for their citizens to bring about their con¬ 
cerns to their leadership in order for that country not to collapse 
the same way as other countries have. 

Unfortunately, the United States has not been doing that. For so 
long, the administration has been tied to this question of, was it 
a coup or was it not a coup? What do we do with the military aid? 
And has forgotten about the other aspects of the relationship, that 
it is not only about the military aid but about other things as well. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Very good answer. Could we have a quick an¬ 
swer, Madam Chairman, with indulgence, could our last witness— 
have her comment on that? 

Ms. Okail. Thank you. I think one issue to clarify right here is 
that so far the conversation is limited to government-to-government 
relationship. However, as President Obama mentioned in his 
speech after the Egyptian uprising and said, it is time to stand on 
the right side of history and side with the people. This has not 
translated into actual policies, because right now it is confined be¬ 
tween military-to-military relationship, without actual engagement 
with the Egyptian people. 

And this is—Madam Chairman, answers your question about the 
reputation of the United States within the—and the sentiments of 
the Egyptian people because they did not actually feel that there 
is real engagement. And this can only happen and translate into 
actual policies when there are support and finances and resources 
that are channeled toward the civil society organizations that rep¬ 
resent the people. 

The other point, just to say very briefly, that with the changing 
leadership in Egypt in terms of the personality of the president, 
there are beyond that inherent structural challenges for the Egyp¬ 
tian state itself. The institutions that actually suffered under Mu- 
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barak have not actually undergone real structural reforms, and I 
am speaking here about the police, the security sector, and the ju¬ 
diciary itself. And it has, as we have seen, the same even par¬ 
ticular people who are drafting the laws under Mubarak are the 
same people who were drafting the laws under Morsi and until 
today, and this needs to change to actually lead to real structural 
change and development. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Dr. Trager, I mentioned sort of three areas it seems to me we 
need to be concerned about with respect to Egypt. But backing up 
just a little bit, you indicated, and, as you may know, our State De¬ 
partment has said that the Muslim Brotherhood, led by Morsi, won 
a free and fair election. 

Now, if the United States is going to have credibility in the re¬ 
gion in encouraging others to move toward a democratic form of 
government, our tacit support for military overthrow of a duly 
elected government, albeit one we felt was on the wrong track, and 
guilty of some serious missteps with respect to writing a constitu¬ 
tion protecting minority rights, and the like, nonetheless, doesn’t 
that sort of damage our credibility in the region as we try to en¬ 
courage others to move in a democratic path? 

Mr. Tracer. Thank you for your question. I would argue that the 
credibility of democracy in the region, unfortunately, doesn’t rest 
on our statements and our policies. It, frankly, rests on the per¬ 
formance of those who are elected. And Morsi’s failure in power, 
the fact that he used an election to grab more power through an 
edict, that he rammed through a very controversial Islamist con¬ 
stitution, that he failed economically, that the Muslim Brotherhood 
mobilized its cadres to attack protesters, that he tried to crack 
down on media, and if the country was really sliding into an 
abyss—and, frankly, still has many, many challenges—I would 
argue that all of those things significantly undermined, you know, 
the credibility of democracy within Egypt. And it is very hard for 
us to rescue that from there. 

And I say that, by the way, very sadly, but- 

Mr. Connolly. Would you cite the current military government, 
albeit elected, as the alternative? I mean, is that a paragon of 
democratic virtue in the region? 

Mr. Trager. I am certainly not arguing that it is. 

Mr. Connolly. Do you believe that the current government is 
committed to the rule of law? 

Mr. Tracer. I think that there are major challenges regarding 
the rule of law. I think the current government is faced with sig¬ 
nificant institutional challenges, and the power struggle that has, 
frankly, defined Egypt’s post-Mubarak trajectory since 2011 is still 
playing out, and we see that today in tensions between the presi¬ 
dency and the Interior Ministry and the power of the judiciary. I 
mean, this is still a regime that is defining itself. 
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I agree with you very much that the trajectory is not democratic. 
All that I am arguing is our capacity to shape that is almost non¬ 
existent. 

Mr. Connolly. Yes. One of the things I think we should have 
learned from the overthrow of the Shah of Iran is that when you 
don’t allow the creation of political space, then you can’t be sur¬ 
prised at the rise of an element we don’t like, because—and in the 
case of Egypt, years of repression of the political space it seems to 
me made the Muslim Brotherhood the only alternative to the re¬ 
gime, and nothing in between particularly. And that is why they 
won the election. 

And it seems to me that the current military government, in 
going all out in this existential battle for survival you referred to, 
may unwittingly exacerbate the situation we are concerned about 
by not allowing political space. Even NGOs not allowed to function 
and being pilloried and persecuted for democratic expression of 
ideals. 

Your comment on that. 

Mr. Tracer. Well, that is clearly, you know, very possible. And 
it is true that, look, we should be deeply concerned about Egypt’s 
domestic trajectory, and we should be communicating that very, 
very clearly. I think that the Secretary of State made a huge mis¬ 
take when he said that Egypt is on a transition toward democracy. 
That is just not accurate. 

But at the same time, I think we have to be conservative in what 
we can expect from Egypt under the current circumstances of a 
great deal of violence domestically, a deteriorating regional situa¬ 
tion. And, moreover, we should acknowledge the fact of the past 
414 years, which is that political change comes from many dif¬ 
ferent, you know, sources, but the ultimate decider, for lack of a 
better word, of that change is the military, and that has been for, 
you know, over 40 years our partner in Egypt. 

Mr. Connolly. If the chair would allow just Mr. Tadros or Dr. 
Okail to also respond to that. 

Mr. Tadros. I would be happy to. We certainly cannot influ¬ 
ence—the United States cannot influence Egypt’s relationship or 
the Egyptian regime’s relationship with the Muslim Brotherhood. 
It can, however, influence other aspects that are not life and death 
issues through the Egyptian regime. 

So the fate of former President Morsi is one issue where we can¬ 
not comment on or affect, because simply President Sisi realizes 
that if the Brotherhood ever took power again, it is his life that will 
be there. He will be the one hanged. 

There are many other issues on the domestic front where the 
United States, partnering with Egypt, can influence these things to 
a better direction, whether it is talking building the rule of law, 
building state institutions, representative governments. We might 
not be able to force them to hold free and fair elections, but we can 
certainly train the judges better, we can help the police force deal 
with protests much better without killing protesters. There are 
many areas that can be worked on. 

Mr. Connolly. And, Dr. Okail, if you could briefly comment. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 
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Ms. Okail. Yes, please. I just want to underscore that, again, 
most of the conversations focus on the physical interactions, I 
mean, security physically on the ground and limiting the ability of 
people to physically assemble and demonstrate, forgoing that dur¬ 
ing this year and age, and this time, that the internet plays a very 
important role, and this cannot be restricted as the ability of the 
security forces could do in the streets in shooting people dead. 

And we have seen also cases where, if the security is the prime 
objective that we want to achieve, we have seen cases, for example, 
that one of the defendants who was just sentenced to death, for ex¬ 
ample, he was an average, normal young Egyptian citizen, got 
radicalized by connection with some of those terror groups, traveled 
to Syria, got trained there, and came back and participated in an 
organization who are planning to conduct some terror attacks, in 
just less than 6 months. 

This is how quick and this is how volatile the situation can be. 
And this is just one example to give you, that if we just follow the 
security approach it will not really lead to stability or security. And 
that opening the space for more alternative narratives to those of 
the extremist groups, that would actually be the only answer for 
that to be defeated, both on the cyber battlefield and on the 
ground. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Webber is recognized. 

Mr. Webber. The gentleman from Virginia always has such good 
questions. I could sit and listen to him all day, and, like a lot of 
you, I thought I was going to have to. 

Just a joke, Gerry. Just a joke. 

You all didn’t respond to the gentleman from California’s com¬ 
ments about him thinking that Russia being involved in helping 
Egypt was a good thing. Dr. Trager, how do you—what say you? 

Mr. Tracer. I mean, I respectfully disagree that Russia 
strengthening its relationship with Egypt is a good thing. Russia 
clearly has a very different view of the region than the United 
States, particularly as it pertains to Iran, and I think that we 
should be very wary of the Russian-Egyptian relationship improv¬ 
ing. 

We should remember, by the way, that the Egyptian military 
supplies are, according to estimates, 52 percent U.S.-made weap¬ 
ons. Most of the other weapons are Russian-made weapons from 
the era in which the Soviet Union funded Egypt. So Egypt can 
pivot to Russia in that sense. It can integrate Russian weapons, 
and I think that is something that we should be working very hard 
to prevent. 

Mr. Webber. Is it Tadros or- 

Mr. Tadros. Tadros, yes. 

Mr. Webber. Mr. Tadros, what say you? 

Mr. Tadros. Yes. I would second what Dr. Trager has said, both 
for the fact that a close alliance with Russia would have on Egypt’s 
regional policies, on Iran, on Syria, on other matters, but also the 
possibility of a Russian model in Egypt is not something that any¬ 
one should be looking for. 

Mr. Webber. Dr. Okail? 
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Ms. Okail. Yes. I completely agree with Mr. Tadros and Dr. 
Trager. I mean, having—losing the opportunity of the United 
States having this leverage over—pushing Egypt toward a direction 
that aligns with the principals of democracy and freedom that is 
like valued in the United States would be a better, an ideal posi¬ 
tion than having to side with Russia. 

Mr. Webber. Sure. I think it was you, Mr. Tadros, that said 
Egypt has no Palestinian relationship? Was that- 

Mr. Tadros. I said that in the past Egypt had played a role, 
whenever war would break between Hamas and the State of Israel, 
in brokering an agreement in exchanges of prisoners, in things like 
this. 

This relationship is no longer there as Egypt has dramatically 
cut its relations with Hamas, so it can no longer play this role of 
truce or organizer between the two. 

Mr. Webber. Thank you. I wanted you to clarify that. 

One of our questions was—suggested this popular satirist, 
Bassem Youssef, who is often referred to as the Jon Stewart of 
Egypt, having been the brunt of one of his satires—I don’t know 
who that is—had his—anyway, this guy, Youssef, had his popular 
political satire show canceled. 

Now, according to reports, Mr. Youssef is saying that they made 
this decision to self-censor in an increasingly restrictive media en¬ 
vironment. Is that accurate? Mr. Tadros? 

Mr. Tadros. I believe it is. 

Mr. Webber. As much as you know about it. 

Mr. Tadros. Yes, I believe it is. The Egyptian regime has had 
a very restrictive notion about what the press should and should 
not cover. They believe that the completely open press that existed 
following the Egyptian revolution is something that undermined 
national security and led to chaos, and, thus, they have created re¬ 
strictions on freedom of the press of TV programs and others. 

Mr. Webber. Okay. Dr. Okail, did you say that Facebook was 
playing a role? And is it an increasing role? 

Ms. Okail. Well, definitely the internet, in general, is playing an 
important and effective role. However, yet, I mean, still, it is very 
limited. It doesn’t affect the entire population, 90 million people. 
Most of them are living in poverty, and a lot has no access to the 
internet. And the mainstream media or the traditional media still 
play an important role. 

However, just a point about your earlier questions about media 
freedom. Another structural problem with the media is not just the 
political ability or authority to censor the media, but it is also the 
inability and the lack of resources for independent media to 
emerge. And that is a huge problem for many of the voices that 
needs a platform to democratically voice their- 

Mr. Webber. Let me real quickly to my last question. Is CAIR, 
C-A-I-R, Council on American-Islamic Relations, are they playing a 
role between the Brotherhood and Sisi? Any kind of role in that? 

Mr. Tracer. I don’t believe so. There is certainly no reports that 
I am aware of that- 

Mr. Webber. None of that you know of. 

Mr. Tadros. Yes. I don’t believe that they are. They have been 
declared a terrorist organization, of course, by Egypt’s ally, the 
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United Arab Emirates. So I don’t think the Egyptian regime would 
be open to any talk with them. 

Mr. Webber. Dr. Okail, any knowledge? 

Ms. Okail. I am not sure that it would be able to play a role. 

Mr. Webber. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Webber. 

Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr Cicilline. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Thank you to the panelists. I hope that we can all agree that 
U.S. policy toward Egypt over the past few decades has had some 
significant flaws. We propped up an unpopular repressive dictator 
who abused his people at the expense of his political cronies and 
watched on the sidelines as the Egyptian people finally rose up 
against his repressive regime. 

And as I listened to this testimony and I reviewed the materials 
that were submitted, I have become even more concerned that we 
are very quickly forgetting about this past and preparing to repeat 
history for the sake of stability, as we said, over these past many 
years. 

And my first question to the panel is whether there are any dis¬ 
cernible differences between the current policies toward President 
al-Sisi’s government and our previous policies toward the Mubarak 
regime? Have we learned anything? I understand we have restruc¬ 
tured, as we say, our security assistance, but have we truly evalu¬ 
ated the mistakes of the past and adjusted our policies for the fu¬ 
ture? 

Mr. Tracer. Thank you for your question. I would argue here 
that we are not propping up the current government of Egypt. That 
government emerged from a series of circumstances that are intrin¬ 
sic to that country’s domestic politics, namely the fallout from the 
Morsi era and strong popular support for the current type of re¬ 
gime. 

The second lesson that I think we should draw from the previous 
4 years that you referenced doesn’t necessarily pertain to the ex¬ 
tent to which the U.S. should or should not, you know, support de¬ 
mocracy or privilege the military relationship, but it should be an 
analytical lesson which is that the key player in Egypt has been 
and will likely remain the Egyptian military. And, in that sense, 
the United States has made a wise choice with its partnerships. 

Now, it is not an uncomplicated relationship. It is a relationship 
that we should be using to communicate our displeasure with 
Egypt’s current trajectory, and we should in no way whitewash 
that trajectory. But, at the same time, that relationship is very im¬ 
portant for U.S. strategy in the region. 

Mr Cicilline. Mr. Tadros or Dr. Okail? 

Mr. Tadros. I think there are differences. As Dr. Trager men¬ 
tioned, the United States is not completely supportive of the Sisi 
regime, the same way that could be said of the earlier period of the 
Mubarak regime. When President Mubarak took over power in 
similar circumstances of an Islamist challenge existing following 
Sadat’s assassination, there were no objections from the United 
States to any policies that Egypt was doing. 
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The administration has highlighted a number of areas of dis¬ 
agreement with the regime and has been publicly expressing its 
displeasure with a variety of the regime’s policies. 

Mr Cicilline. Dr. Okail? 

Ms. Okail. I agree with Mr. Tadros and Dr. Trager. But I think 
the main difference is the realization that right now, I mean, what 
was—with the situation under Mubarak is that the United States 
wanted to make sure that the stability continues and avoid the 
scary scenario of having the Islamists taking power. 

Right now, we are not having—we are not seeing policies that 
would avoid the repetition of this scenario because after the fall of 
Mubarak there was a vacuum where there are no secular political 
parties able to organize and run competitively in the elections 
against the Islamists. 

Right now, we don’t have—we don’t see signs of learning from 
this lesson where there are no support for having political parties 
organized under open and democratic laws that actually allow for 
them to have the resources and ability and freedom to organize and 
be there when and if there is a challenge between them and the 
Islamists. 

Mr. Cicilline. So the last two things I want to ask about are the 
status of preparations for parliamentary elections. Have voters 
been allowed to register? Are parties and candidates beginning to 
register? Is there any real indication that these elections will in 
fact be held this year? 

And then, secondly, what is the current status of press freedom 
in the country? We have heard a lot about the targeting of users 
of social media and bloggers, but are there any independent news¬ 
papers or TV channels that are operating? And are government-run 
papers and stations still engaged in this persistent kind of smear 
campaign against civil society and the United States? 

Ms. Okail. Well, the process has already begun in preparing for 
the elections before the constitutional court decision, and registra¬ 
tion was underway and political parties were preparing for the 
elections. 

Right now, it is on pause waiting for the new electoral, which 
will actually affect the way those political parties will run and cam¬ 
paign for the elections. And it is very related to your second ques¬ 
tion about the press freedom, because this is very important, and 
it is the only channel that would reach the masses of the people 
when they campaign and present themselves to the Egyptians and 
their voters. 

Right now, the press is undergoing a lot of restrictions. As I men¬ 
tioned earlier, there are the political restrictions that actually lead 
people to either censor themselves because of the intimidation and 
fear of the prosecution, but there is also the economic restriction 
because the new young and independent voices, they would have 
the talent and ability to voice their messages, but they don’t have 
the platform or the economic ability to actually turn that into ac¬ 
tual reality. 

Thank you. 

Mr Cicilline. Thank you. 

I thank the chair, and I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Cicilline. 
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Dr. Yoho. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you, Madam Chair. It has been an interesting 
meeting here. I appreciate all the information that has come out. 
I have got a whole list of questions here. 

The first one is, what is the credibility of the U.S. and Egypt 
today versus, say, 10 or 15 years ago? Dr. Trager? 

Mr. Tracer. Well, I mean, in terms of the popular perception in 
Egypt, the popular perception in the United States is significantly 
diminished because of this perception that the United States is 
interfering in Egypt’s domestic politics. And I want to emphasize 
that that is not in any way my view. 

Mr. Yoho. I understand. 

Mr. Tracer. But that is the perception, and it is another factor 
and the reason why it is so hard to influence this country’s domes¬ 
tic politics. 

Mr. Yoho. Mr. Tadros? 

Mr. Tadros. I absolutely agree. The U.S. has no credibility at the 
moment with either side of the conflict in Egypt. The Muslim 
Brotherhood supporters believe that it is supporting the regime, 
and vice versa. 

Mr. Yoho. Dr. Okail? 

Ms. Okail. I agree. I mean, the credibility of the United States 
has usually been undermined throughout the 4 years of the—since 
the 2011 revolution. And I think, again, that is because that rela¬ 
tionship remains a government-to-government relationship without 
actually transferring and conveying the message to the Egyptian 
people themselves and addressing their grievances. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And I talk to people from all over the Middle 
East when they come here, and I hear the same thing: The U.S. 
has lost its credibility, and the goodwill that we have generated 
over the last 200 years, it is gone. 

And let me ask you this. Should the U.S. have acknowledged the 
overthrow of Morsi as a coup? Because I know other nations have, 
and I think history will record it. And, if so, should we have re¬ 
sponded in the way our laws say that no foreign aid goes to Egypt? 

And I bring this up strictly because we have lost our credibility. 
Our word doesn’t mean anything. And if we are a nation of laws 
and we have these policies in place, if we don’t stand by that and 
acknowledge that, people aren’t going to take us seriously. And if 
we had it, it may have changed the outcome in Egypt. They may 
have thought differently. 

What is your opinion? 

Mr. Tracer. Well, I think U.S. credibility doesn’t rest on the 
terms that we use to refer to events in Egypt. It really hinges on 
our relationships, and that is really where I think the loss of credi¬ 
bility with the current Egyptian government is. That government 
asks, where does the United States stand? You know, and the type 
of hedging that Mr. Tadros referred to has undercut our credibility 
not only with the current government but with both sides. And that 
doesn’t hinge so much on what we would have called Morsi’s oust¬ 
er. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. Mr. Tadros, I want to ask you a separate ques¬ 
tion. Since Morsi was elected by the people democratically, would 
that have changed what we see today, if we would have announced 
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that as a coup and say, “We stand with a democratic process”? Be¬ 
cause we are promoting democracy. And since he was democrat¬ 
ically elected, should we have intervened and said, “You can’t do 
that; that is a coup”? I mean, what is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Tadros. I don’t think it—I don’t believe it would have influ¬ 
enced the decision of the Egyptian military. The Egyptian people, 
there were mass protests in Egypt. People were fed up with the 
Muslim Brotherhood rule for a variety of reasons. And U.S. words 
would not have stopped the country’s movement in that direction, 
no matter what the- 

Mr. Yoho. The Arab Spring would have happened anyway. 

Dr. Okail, I have a question for you. If Morsi has his death sen¬ 
tence carried out, what do you see happening in Egypt and the 
neighboring countries? 

Ms. Okail. Well, I don’t believe they actually will execute the 
death sentence. However, of course there will be a lot of concerns. 
Just after the verdict on Saturday, there were 20 terror attacks, 
and that is most likely in reaction to the verdict. 

Again, with the interconnectivity of the transnational connection 
between the groups, it may trigger further coordinated attacks, and 
have like dire effects in general. However, we are not sure how 
would that like fare out. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And then I want to build on Mr. Rohrabacher’s 
and Mr. Webber’s question about Russia’s help in that region. I 
heard what you are saying from our perspective. What is the per¬ 
spective in Egypt? What are they saying? Is Russia welcome there 
and looking at that, Dr. Trager? 

Mr. Tracer. Well, you know, ahead of this kind of warming of 
relations with Russia, the Egyptian media started speaking very, 
very favorably of Russia, very favorably of Putin, and I think the 
popular view in Egypt is that Russia is an uncomplicated relation¬ 
ship because they could buy weapons from Russia and Russia won’t 
worry about the democratic issues that we are rightly raising here 
today. 

There is one problem with that analysis within Egypt, which is 
that Russia isn’t giving these weapons away for free. It is not offer¬ 
ing the type of aid the United States is offering. But certainly in 
the short run Egypt is able to find other funds for buying Russian 
weapons, and they have shown that they can replace the United 
States, at least in the short-term withholdings. 

Mr. Yoho. All right. I have one more question, but I am out of 
time. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Go ahead. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Whoever wants to answer this. Is a democracy possible without 
property rights acknowledged by a government in the protection of 
human rights as we believe here, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, you know, with, you know, freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech? Do you see that possible in a country where we keep try¬ 
ing to promote a democracy without that government acknowl¬ 
edging those rights? 

Ms. Okail. Well, at least the 30 years’ rule of Mubarak proved 
that this is not possible, that- 

Mr. Yoho. I agree. 
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Ms. Okail [continuing]. I mean, the whole—the entire assump¬ 
tions upon which Mubarak was supported is that he is able to 
maintain stability, and the human rights violation and the closure 
of the political space could be overlooked for the sake of security 
and stability. 

But it was proven that after like three decades of strong rule he 
fell in only 18 days. So, I mean, nothing would be maintained. Se¬ 
curity solutions are essential and important, but they are not sus¬ 
tainable without real structural changes. 

Mr. Yoho. I agree. Does anybody else- 

Mr. Tadros. Yes. If I may add, no, democracy cannot be sus¬ 
tained without property rights, without religious freedom, and this 
is why the United States should not only focus on the question of 
holding elections as important, and this is, but on building institu¬ 
tions— 

Mr. Yoho. Exactly. 

Mr. Tadros [continuing]. The rule of law, property, economic 
freedom, and others. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Dr. Yoho. 

Ms. Frankel. 

Ms. Frankel. Thank you, Madam Chair. This is a very inter¬ 
esting discussion, and I have thought of—I have taken both sides 
of these issues so many times. But it just seems to me that the 
Arab Spring has turned into a very, very cold winter all over the 
world. And I think it is quite obvious that you cannot snap you fin¬ 
gers and get democracy and freedom and end repression. 

And as much as that is our values here, and we would like to 
see that happen, what it sounds to me like what is happening is 
that we have a—you can just tell from all the questions here there 
is this conflict between whether or not it is—is it security versus 
democracy? 

So a couple questions. First of all, can you say, what do you 
think is in our sphere of influence? And what is not? And where 
should our priorities be? Should it be the security of the region? I 
mean, what—maybe you could mention—this is an elementary 
question, but why is it important, or do you think it is important 
that Egypt be stable? And should we maybe sacrifice or turn our 
head on what are obvious human right abuses in order to have se¬ 
curity? 

And I would like to know, if you have time, whether you think 
there is a threat of ISIL or any other terrorist situation coming 
into Egypt. 

And, finally, Madam Chair, I know I am—so if there is time- 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. No problem. 

Ms. Frankel [continuing]. Whether this coup law, I will call it 
the coup law, needs to be changed, because it just seems to me that 
we are just playing with words or having to play with words in de¬ 
fining what happened in Egypt when al-Sisi took over. 

Mr. Tracer. Well, just in terms of what is and is not in our 
sphere of influence, you know, my view is that the role of foreign 
policy is primarily to shape the way states behave externally, and 
that it is often difficult to shape the way states behave internally, 
and that is certainly the case in the current situation in Egypt 
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where you have the government and the Muslim Brotherhood 
locked in a “kill or be killed” struggle, one that the current govern¬ 
ment is winning but one that is likely to continue in some shape 
or form for a while. 

And we can influence Egypt’s external relations if we reinforce 
the military-to-military relationship, if Congress urges the adminis¬ 
tration to move forward with a strategic dialogue with the Egyp¬ 
tian government, and there are many areas in which Cairo and 
Washington can better coordinate, for example, in Libya. 

The administration and Cairo are on very different pages there. 
Egypt has been, you know, the target of attacks that we believe 
emanate from the instability in Libya. It has responded, reportedly, 
by launching airstrikes in coordination with the UAE and was criti¬ 
cized by the administration for that, which doesn’t really help the 
relationship because from Egypt’s perspective they are attacking 
imminent threat. 

So we need to better coordinate our policy on Libya. And, frank¬ 
ly, we could be doing a lot to help bolster Egypt’s counterterrorism 
in the Sinai. That also requires the Egyptian government approv¬ 
ing that. They have been a little bit resistant to that as the rela¬ 
tionship has fallen on difficult times. But I think by reinvigorating 
the relationship we might be able to get on the same page there 
as well. 

Mr. Tadros. I would slightly disagree. I think our sphere of in¬ 
fluence of the United States is not only limited to foreign affairs 
but also to domestic ones, as long as those areas are not life-threat¬ 
ening to President Sisi or the regime. 

The United States in the past has helped Soviet Jews. Despite 
that being a domestic affair in the Soviet Union, it was able to in¬ 
fluence the fate of those people because it was not a life-threat¬ 
ening issue. In those areas where the regime claims or proclaims 
its willingness to work on them, such as religious freedom, we 
should hold it to task and ask it to take meaningful steps and not 
just symbolic gestures. 

President Sisi should be encouraged to pass a law to allow the 
building of churches in Egypt. That is not something that threatens 
the stability of the country as a whole. 

In terms of the ISIS threat, I think on the long run the threat 
from the Sinai is likely to be contained. The more alarming threat 
would be the growth of or the spread of violence from Libya in 
Egypt. The western desert is the area that voted most heavily for 
an Islamist candidate in all successive elections. It is 1,000 kilo¬ 
meters of borders with Libya, free flow of weapons from there, trib¬ 
al ties to the tribes of Libya, there are many elements there that 
would make potential insurgency there much more threatening 
than the Sinai. 

Ms. Frankel. Can Dr. Okail answer, Madam Chair? 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. No problem. 

Ms. Okail. There is certainly a threat from ISIL to Egypt. And 
as I mentioned in my testimony, there is already one terror group. 
Ansar Bayt al-Maqdis have declared their loyalty to ISIS, and they 
got the blessing from their leader. 

At the same time, there are several Egyptians who travel to Iraq, 
Syria, and Libya to fight there. Some of them come back home. We 
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don’t have actual numbers and information about how many there 
are, but they are definitely a real and existential threat to the se¬ 
curity in the country. 

As for your question concerning the support for human rights 
and whether we can forego that for security, I don’t think that they 
are mutually exclusive. I think they complement each other. 

And with regards to your related questions about what is in this 
sphere of the United States, the United States is already providing 
the needed support for—in terms of the military assistance. How¬ 
ever, there is so much that can be done, particularly with regards 
to education reform, health support, rule of law, because so far 
most of the relationship and the policies targets—not just from the 
United States, but foreign policy in general, is having a very short¬ 
term view. 

When we look at the region, when you look at Egypt in par¬ 
ticular, out of the 90 million people, a huge percentage of this are 
youth under 25 years old. These are the ones that we would like 
to invest in, so that we would not be faced in a situation where in 
the next elections people will be told that if they vote for a par¬ 
ticular party they will be voting for God, and people would buy into 
that and support that. 

So we would like to avoid a situation of short-term policies and 
have long-term vision and investment in the actual people who will 
be shaping the future of the country. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Ms. Frankel. 

Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Boyle. Thank you. And, first, I just want to say specifically 
to Dr. Okail, as one of the 43 NGO workers who physically was 
captured and jailed for the work that you were doing, I just great 
admire and deeply respect your work and the sacrifices that you 
yourself made. 

My question is something regarding very specific and very re¬ 
cent. I was very concerned with not just Morsi but over 100 now 
being sentenced from the political opposition to death, to execution. 
And while certainly no fan whatsoever of the Muslim Brotherhood 
or of Morsi, my question is, a) what is the timeline—what does the 
timeline seem like in terms of the executions? Particularly with 
Morsi. 

And then, number two, to what extent could this have a desta¬ 
bilizing effect? Because you only need to look at other historical ex¬ 
amples of executions end up triggering a response in the population 
that ends up having a destabilizing effect. So those two questions. 

Ms. Okail. Thank you so much for your kind words. I really ap¬ 
preciate it. 

Concerning the executions, we would like—I would like to put 
this into the broader context. These are not the first death sentence 
that were issued. There were hundreds before, and for a variety of 
factions and people. And there are thousands of people who are in 
prison. 

Whether these sentences will be actually implemented and exe¬ 
cuted or not, this is remaining to be seen. Highly likely they will 
not be. However, actually, this is another concerning point because 
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the fact that there are verdicts that are being issued, and people 
have the knowledge and the acknowledgement that they will not be 
executed, this is an undermining of the rule of law as itself as a 
tool for justice, and turning it from a tool to justice into a tool for 
intimidation, which will actually harm the future of the Egyptian 
sphere of political development, social, and economic justice that 
people would like to see and having the law performing its role, 
and rather become highly politicized and highly—and more increas¬ 
ingly used as a tool of intimidation rather than a tool for justice. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tadros. I believe from the Egyptian government’s time or 
point of view they believe that passing those death sentences 
against such symbolic figures as President Morsi, as the former— 
or the leader of the Brotherhood, General Guide Badie, and others, 
they are sending a message that there are no red lines, that pre¬ 
vious Egyptian governments had shied away from arresting people 
like the General Guide, that even Nasser, in his repression, did not 
hang the General Guide. 

The message from the government is that we are in this until the 
end. We are willing to take all necessary steps. And from their 
point of view, they believe that this might discourage some people 
from taking up arms and violence now that they realize that there 
are no red lines completely. 

Mr. Tracer. I agree with what has been said. I would just add 
that we also have to understand the death sentence is in terms of 
the ongoing power struggle, specifically in this case between the ju¬ 
diciary and the Muslim Brotherhood. That goes back almost 2 
years, actually almost 3 years, excuse me, and so, I mean, I think 
the sentences, you know, pertain to that, which is not in any way 
a justification, just reinforcing that this is an ongoing power strug¬ 
gle within the country that is very, very hard to shape from 6,000 
miles away. 

Mr. Boyle. And I would just conclude with this—and thank you, 
Madam Chair—it would be ironic if, after all of this and a so-called 
Arab Spring and all of this tumult, what ends up emerging in 
Egypt is a fairly pro-Western, autocratic leader that isn’t very fond 
of the rule of law or human rights. Sounds a lot like a guy named 
Mubarak that was in power for three decades. It would be a bitter 
irony if, after all of this, that is what essentially we are left with. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Boyle. 

Thank you. And we certainly view Egypt as a strong and impor¬ 
tant ally, and striking that balance between security and demo¬ 
cratic reforms, we hope they find that sweet spot. 

Thank you so much. Subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:46 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Statement for the Record 

Submitted by Mr. Connolly of Virginia 

It has been two years since President Mohammed Morsi was removed from power in Egypt. In 
order to remain clear-eyed about a secure and democratic future in Egypt, we must 
acknowledge that a military-backed coup against the government of President Morsi was 
neither just nor expedient, and that the coup does not absolve the Morsi government of its 
transgressions nor inoculate it from ex post facto critique. 

President Morsi's shortcomings as an Egyptian leader certainly had implications for U.S. efforts 
to strengthen the U.S.-Egypt alliance and create a functional democracy in Egypt. On some 
fronts. President Morsi seemed determined to challenge longstanding Egyptian foreign policy 
precedents. Iranian president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad’s visit to Cairo in February 2013 was the 
first by an Iranian leader in three decades. However, it should be noted that shortly after taking 
power Morsi affirmed Egypt’s 1979 peace treaty with Israel, an agreement that ended a 
historical pattern of violence between the two nations and brought collaboration to a 
relationship previously defined by conflict. 

Despite being Egypt’s first democratically-elected president. President Morsi had difficulty 
operating within the bounds of traditional democratic institutions. In November 2012, just six 
months after taking power, he proved unresponsive to popular unrest regarding a 
constitutional declaration his government issued that authorized the president to take any 
measures deemed necessary to preserve national unity and security. 

It was those protests that culminated in the coup that toppled President Morsi's government in 
July 2013 when the military suspended the constitution and announced that Adly Mansour, the 
chief justice of the Supreme Constitutional Court, would helm a transitional government until 
new elections could be held. 

The overthrow of Morsi's government and the subsequent election of former general and coup 
mastermind President Abdel Fattah el-Sisi have adversely impacted U.S.-Egypt cooperation. 
Despite a U.S. statute that requires assistance be cut to governments whose elected head of 
government is deposed by a military coup, the Administration continued U.S. assistance to 
Egypt by refusing to label the events of July 2013 a coup. It was Congress that raised concerns 
about the trajectory of Egyptian democracy and repeatedly put limiting conditions on U.S. 
assistance in the Consolidated Appropriations acts for FY2014 and FY2015. 

Despite the Administration's March 31, 2015 announcement that it would release frozen 
military assistance to Egypt, concerns remain. The Secretary of State has yet to certify that 
Egypt is supporting a democratic transition, and we have witnessed troubling developments in 
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the judicial system and brutal crackdowns conducted by security forces. The stream of mass 
death sentences handed down by Egyptian judges and the killings at al Nahda and Rabaa al 
Adawiya squares erode confidence in the rule of law. The recent announcement that former 
President Morsi has been sentenced to death has already been labeled "unjust" by the U.S. 
State Department, and there is little doubt that carrying out the sentence would perpetuate the 
cycle of repression and violence in which Egypt is currently trapped. 

Careful oversight of U.S. assistance to Egypt has been necessitated by these and similar 
incidents. The Government Accountability Office (GAO) recently released a report on U.S. 
assistance to Egypt that Chairman Ros-Lehtinen and I requested. The report found that the 
State Department has yet to conduct a long-delayed evaluation of security assistance to Egypt. 
The State Department claimed that in place of the review in Egypt it would conduct a similar 
evaluation in Lebanon as part of an effort to create a global framework for reviews of security 
assistance. However, Congress has subsequently been notified that the review in Lebanon is on 
hold, and the entire effort has been delayed once again. We must be increasingly vigilant that 
U.S. provided assistance is not used to further stifle freedom of expression in Egypt, and 
completing the evaluation in Egypt could help the U.S. accomplish broader goals, namely 
support for democratic governance. 

Egypt is not yet the democratic success story for which we all hoped after President Hosni 
Murbarak's resignation. The transition has been volatile, and has suffered setbacks at times. 
However, if we believe that a democratic Egypt is best for region's future, U.S. policy should 
reflect a stern commitment to support for democratic institutions. The courts cannot serve 
political ends, and security forces must be trained to respect human rights. Civil society should 
be allowed to flourish, not stamped out as was the case when 43 employees from Freedom 
House, International Republican Institute, National Democratic Institute, and International 
Center for Journalists were convicted of operating unregistered NGOs by an Egyptian court in 
June 2013. 

As the second largest recipient of U.S. military assistance and a major non-NATO ally, Egypt has 
long undergirded our security strategy in the Middle East. 1 welcome our witnesses to share 
their perspectives on the direction of Egyptian democracy, and suggestions for how the U.S. can 
facilitate a secure and stable Egypt. 
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